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TRAINING COURSES 1961 
Principal: Frances Mackenzie, M.A. (Oxon.) 
TWO RESIDENTIAL SUMMER COURSES 
FOR ACTORS AND PRODUCERS 


Open to all who are interested in the Art of the Theatre 


Royal Naval School, Haskeseere, Surrey 
August 4th to 13th 


North Riding Training College, Scarborough 
August 25th to September 3rd. 





JUNIOR RESIDENTIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Royal Naval School, Haslemere, Surrey 
July 28th to August 4th 
For Young People between the ages of 14-19 











COURSES FROM SEPTEMBER TO DECEMBER 
this year will include: 
Course of ten weekly Evening Classes for Actors 
“*Theatre in Action’”’ Week-end Course fer Actors and Producers 


If you would like to be put on the Mailing List to be sent details of Autumn 
Courses when available, please write to the Training Departmet:t. 





Details of all courses from Training Department, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1 























The Playboy of the 
Western World anv 


Riders to the Sea 
J. M. SYNGE 


These two great plays are now published in one volume with a 
penetrating Introduction by E. R. Wood. The notes and glossary, 
which are also provided, will be particularly useful to students 
and producers. 5s 


The Long and the Short 


and the Tall 
WILLIS HALL 


This ‘most human and absorbing play’ is now available in a paper- 
back edition. 6s 


Night Must Fall 


EMLYN WILLIAMS 
The most famous of Emlyn Williams’ thrillers. Drama Library 6s 


FORTHCOMING 


The Devils 


JOHN WHITING 
John Whiting’s adaptation of The Devils of Loudun by Aldous 
Huxley was produced at the Aldwych Theatre earlier this year and 


received overwhelming praise from the-critics. Lavishly illustrated 
12s 6d 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


15-16 QUEEN STREET MAYFAIR LONDON wW.l. 
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| EVANS PLAYS 


Now released for performance 
SEARCH BY NIGHT 
(4m., 6f.) 
THE EYES OF YOUTH 
(4m., 6f.) 
BREAKOUT 
(3m., 2f.) 
THE CAPTIVES 
(4m., 3f.) 
THE GARDENS OF ADONIS 
(2m., 6f.) 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND THE TALL 
(8m.) 
ae YOLK 
{A ble bill, each play 2m., 2f.) Hugh & Margaret Williams 
RAIN “BEFORE SEVEN 
(6m., 8f.) 
PRINCE GENJI 
(6m., 7f., supers) William Cooper 
WITCH ERRANT 
(4m., 7f.) 
FOUR IN HAND 
(2m., 2f.) 
EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON 
(5m., 4f.) 
DEAR DELINQUENT 
(Sm., 3f.) 
THE <a? serene 
(Sm., 3f.) John Osborne 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER 
(3m., 2f.) 
CASH IN THE KITTY 
(3m., 5f.) - Dennis Driscoll 
DODO IN LOVE 
(4m., 2f.) 
DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 
(5m., 4f.) 
MURDER WHEN NECESSARY 
(4m., 3f.) 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
(4m., 5f.) 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF— 
(5-8m., 5f.) Jack Popplewell 
6s. net 
Please send 6d. stamp for complete catalogue and NEW supplement 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telegrams; BYRONITIC, WESTCENT, LONDON, Telephone: MUSeum 8521 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Victor Lucas 

Ted Willis 

Bill Owen 
Charlotte Hustings 
Peter Watling 


Willis Hall 


Diana Morgan 


R. A. Dick 
Michael Brett 
John Osborne & Anthony Creighton 


Jack Popplewell 


John Osborne 


Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman 
Ted Willis & Richard Gordon 
Philip Levene 

Hugh Mills 





FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 ? 
LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK 





SOME RECENTLY PUBLISHED ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR 
PRODUCTION BY AMATEURS 


The cost of the copy includes postage. 


AFTER THE yea A gfe! by 
Philip Johnson. 1 male, 5 females. One 
interior scene. Price 2s. 3d, 


THE ROOM. A play by Harold Pinter. 
4 males, 2 females. One interior scene. 

Price 3s. 3d. 
WELCOME HOME. A Comedy by 
L. du Garde Peach. 7 females. One 
interior scene. Price 2s, 3d. 
DANGER ON THE RIGHT. A play 
by L. du Garde Peach. 1 male, 4 females. 
One exterior scene. Price 2s. 3d. 
THE DUMB WAITER. A play by 
Harold Pinter. 2 males. One interior 
scene. Price 3s. 3d. 
FEAST SATURDAY. A play by John 
Bertram. 2 males, 4 females. One 
interior scene. Price 2s. 3d. 
JAILBIRD JOHNNIE. A play by E. 
Eynon Evans. 8 females. One interior 
scene. Price 2s. 3d. 
A KING’S COMMAND. A play by 
Beatrice Leader. Period 1663. 8 females. 
One interior scene. Price 2s. 3d. 
OUT-PATIENTS. A play by Margaret 
Wood. i male, 2 females and 4 supers. 
One interior scenc. Price 2s. 3d. 


THE CHAIRS. A Tragic Farce by 
Eugene lonesco, translated by Donald 
Watson, 2 males, 1 female. One interior 
scene. Price 2s. 9d. 
THE LESSON. ~A Comic Drama by 
Eugene lonesco, translated by Donald 
Watson. 1 male, 2 females. One in- 
terior scene. Price 2s. 9d. 
THE BALD PRIMA DONNA. An 
Anti-Play by Eugene lonesco, translated 
by Donald Watson. 3 males, 3 females. 
One interior scene. Price 2s. 9d. 
SUNDOWN ON THE DISPOS- 
SESSED. A play by Michael Robson. 
8 males, 6 females. One exterior scene. 

Price 2s. 3d. 
THIS DESIRABLE COTTAGE. A 
farce by Anthony Booth. 4 males, 3 
females. One interior scene. 

Price 2s. 3d. 
THE UNDERSTUDY. An Improb- 
able play by Alan 
Period 1560 and 1960. 
interior scenes. 
A WIFE FOR THE CAPTAIN. A 
comedy by L. du Garde Peach, 5 
females. One interior scene, 

Price 2s. 3d. 


ONE TO fig A book of eight sketches by John 
F. Pinter. 


Mortimer, Simpson and Harold 
TRIANGLE, GLADLY OTHERWISE, 


BLACK AND 


THE WHITE, TROUBLE IN THE WORKS, CLEANING 
UP JUSTICE, COLLECTOR’S PIECE, CONFERENCE 


and CAN YOU HEAR ME? 


- Price Sse 5d. 





— 


SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED. 


26. Southampton: Street, 


Telephone > TEMple Bar 7513- 
Cables : 


Strand, London; W.C.2 


Telegrams: Dramacoout, Ranp, LONDON - 
DraMALocuz, Lonvon - 


re eee 











THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 
combined INSURANCE Policy 


for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued only through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 
REX HOUSE, 
BALLARDS LANE 
LONDON, N.12 


Telephone: Hillside 6373/6 


SCALE OF PREMIUMS 
my ation rte {2 Days 20 Days 
pote Cover Cover 
£100 20/- 27/6 
£250 25)-- 32/6 
£500 27/6 35/- 
£1,000 35/- 45/- 
£1,500 40/- 52/6 
£2,000 45/- 60/- 





. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 


a ee Se ee 

HIRE or LOAN 

CLAIMS atte by members of the 

PUBLIC for personal injury or damage to 

property up to £10,000 plus law costs. 
. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 


For detailed Prospectus please apply to:— 
REX THOMAS (insurance) LTD. 





HOLIDAY 
DRAMA SCHOOLS 
a — ty 


July9 — July 15 Leatherhead £9/9/0 
July 30 — Aug. 5 Leatherhead £9/9/0 
Aug. 6 — Aug. 12 Leatherhead £9/9/0 
Aug. 13 — Aug. 19 London £9/9/0 


Aug. 21 — Aug. 25(EVE) London £6/6/0 
Hostel Accommodation available. 


Director: Marian Naylor 


Professional Stage Staff 


These Courses can be enjoyed by all who are 
interested in Acting and Production, whether 
beginners or experienced students. This is the 
twelfth year of the Courses, and all age groups 
have been represented in the past. 


Syllabus from Registrar: 
Mrs. E. PATTERSON 
6 LONSDALE ROAD, BARNES, 8S.W.13 
Telephone inquiries: WiIMbiledon 2161 











EVANS PLAYS 


Comedies newly published 
and released 


GILT AND GINGERBREAD 
6m., 3f., l extra. 6s. Lionel Hale 


THE GRASS IS GREENER 
3m., 2f. 6s. H. & M. Williams 


YOUR OBEDIENT 
SERVANT 
2m., 4f. 6s. Diana Morgan 


Postage 5d. extra, cash with order 


reading aS on 10 days’ loan: 
is. each title, cash with order. 


MontTAGUE House, Russert SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.C.1. 








PITLOCHRY I96I 


FESTIVAL THEATRE 
(Directed by KENNETH IRELAND) 


lith Annual Season—APR. 22 to SEPT. 30 


REVIVALS: 
The Circle . . Somerset Maugham 
Rose . J. M. Barrie 
The of Truth Moliére/Malleson 
The Deep Blue Sea _—= Terence Rattigan 
5 sti BRITISH egal Cn 

1 Money ra inese 
rin by Chu-Su-Chen, adapted by 

James Forsyth 


lam Married An Italian Family Comedy 
by G. Zorzi, trans. by Frederick May 


Coy. incl. Charmian Eyre, lain Cuthbertson, 


Mollie ang nd William Moore, james Wellman, 


kau, Brian Cant, Neil Curnow, 
Moira Lamb and Michael Hughes. 
PRICES: 12/6, 10/6, 3/6, 6/6 
Book at Theatre (Tel. 233) and Agents 
CONCERTS - ART RESTAURANT 
“Stay Six Days and See Six Plays” 
ARREARS CANN a, 











Westham House 
Adult Residential College 


in the Shakespeare Country 


Westham’s happy position in a bend 
of the River Avon between Warwick 
eee ie in ew green heart = 

gives inspiration a 

_ illustration for Shakespeare Courses 
which see the plays as part of a 
programme. 

These are Summer weeks from June 
until October and including, for example, 
the Shakespeare Weeks of September 
2-9 and September 9-16 in each of 
which we hope to see five Stratford 
plays. 


Apply to 














The Guildhall School 
of Music and Drama 





A PLAY 
COMPETITION 


to encourage writers and provide 
a sense of occasion when the 
winning play is produced at the 
School in the summer term, 1962. 


The Prize 
£250 


Length of the Play 
Two or three acts 








Between 14 and 2 hours 


Closing date for entries 
November 30th, 1961 





Full details and conditions from— 
ERIC DAY, M.A., Secretary, 
Guildhaii School of Music & Drama 
John Carpenter Street, 
London, E.C.4 
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| STAGE EQUIPMENT | 
| CURTAINS . CARPETS | 
CONTRACT FURNISHINGS 
COSTUME FABRICS 
FLUORESCENT MATERIALS 


SCENE CLOTHS (READY FOR 
PAINTING) 


poe Oe 





19 GARRICK ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR 
1930, 8331 


MIRE ENQUIRIES ENTERTAINED 


EVANS PLAYS 


New plays for this season 


DOLPHINS RAMPANT! 
4m., 4f. 6s. Charlotte Hastings 


A GLIMPSE OF THE SEA 
Three short plays 
6s. Willis Hall 

THE RING OF TRUTH 

&8m., 6f. 6s. Wynyard Browne 

Restricted release only from 

ist January, 196! 
Postage 5d. extra, cash with order 

Single reading copies“on 10 days’ loan 

ls. each title, cash with order. 


MontTaGue House, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.C.1 





“NELLIE SMITH" 


Theatrical Costumier 


ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS 


Specialists in 
PERIOD PLAYS, OPERAS 
and MUSICALS 
PAGEANTS 
GILBERT and SULLIVAN 
Large School Department 


Write for Competitive Quotations 
190 MANSFIELD ROAD 


NOTTINGHAM 
Telephone 64452 
ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 











THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 


Atherstone High Schoo! 

Birmingham, Sheidon Cinema 

Kineton High Schoo! 

Kenilworth Castie High School 

Leamington College for Girls 

Malvern College 

Shipston-on-Stour High School 

Stourbridge Town Hal! 

Sutton Coldfield, John Wilmott Grammar 
Schoo! 


Wilnecote High School 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 


Clement Street, Birmingham, | 
Telephone: CENtral 3834 














ALL PURPOSE ... 


.. . THE STAGE EQUIPMENT 
OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 


For use in Secondary Schools, Further Education Establishments and 
Adult Theatre Work. Approved and used by the London County Council. 


ALL-PURPOSE EQUIPMENT transformed a restaurant into a theatre 
(illustrated above) at the National Education and Careers Exhibition at 
Olympia—one example of the adaptability of this unique Equipment. 


Manufactured and marketed exclusively by Byfleet Furniture Limited, 
York Road, Byfleet, manufacturers of the ESSEX FLEXIBLE STAGE EQUIPMENT 
FOR JUNIOR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


Please write for Illustrated Literature, Detailed Specification and Price Lists. 


7 











FOSTERS cctcan LTD. 


Managing Director: Fred A. Foster, F.1.B.D. 


315 WESTDALE LANE WEST, 
NOTTINGHAM 


Specialists in 
all Curtain, 
Stage Work 
and Interior 








STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS, SCENERY 


Send for Copy of Brochure and Price List 


WATTS & CORRY LTD. 


30¢ OLDHAM ROAD MANCHESTER 10 


Northern Agents for 
HALL STAGE EQUIPMENT LTD. 
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PAINT YOUR OWN SCENERY 


OUR 12-PAGE PRICE LIST GIVES DETAILS OF 


Fireproofed Scenic Canvas, Gauze, Curtain Fabrics, also Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards, etc. 


We can also make up Back Cloths, etc. as required 





We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Professional Reper- 
tory Companies with everything required for scenic painting and 
you may send your problems to us with confidence. 





BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD 


(Dept. D.) 79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Established 1840 Telephone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
8 Recommended by the British Drama League 
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COSTUMES 


Jeok the part 


\ 


\ 


The same authentic costume de- 
signs used on the Professional 
Stage are available to Amateur 

and Dramatic Societies 
for most Productions. 


MORRIS ANGEL & SON LIMITED 

117/019 Shafcesbury Ave., London, W.C.2 

Telephone: Temple Bar S878 

THE NAME TO KNOW 

TO DRESS THE SHOW 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
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debs 2 REX HOWARD For Sale 


RING or LABS 


STAGE DRAPERIES — LARGEST VARIETY — ALL SIZES 
12 Connaught Street, W.2 ##PAD. 3600 


Wis 35 or Stage Lighting 


For CINEMAS, THEATRES 
SCHOOLS and 
ENTERTAINMENT HALLS 














pa——— Major range includes 


CINABEX COLOUR MEDIA, 
DIMMERS 


ACCESSORIES 
NEON DISPLAYS, etc. 











to 8 K.W. made to special order only. 


Send us your enquiries 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
18-22 Gorst Road, London, N.W.10. ELGar 8041 (5 lines) 
<2 Also: Birmingham, Manchester, Coventry, North Shields, Glasgow 





BLACK LION * STAR 


COSTUMES | |COstUme sruoies 


MODERN MUSICALS, 
Artistic, fresh, historically correct REVUES, PLAYS, OPERAS & PAGEANTRY 
Theatrical and Fancy Dress GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS SUPPLIED 


~ wastes, LARGE HIRE STOCKS OF SHAKESPEARIAN, 
MODERATE CHARGES eae BIBLICAL, FANCY DRESS AND 


Personal Service ; Reasonable Rates 
25 SOMMERVILLE RD., BRISTOL 7 
Telephone BRISTOL 41345 78 ELMS ROAD, LONDON, 5S.W.4 


Macaulay 6401/2 


—— 
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GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
rT Specialists 


44 AMHURST ROAD . HACKNEY . LONDON 





Telephone AMHerst 317! 





B. J. SIMMONS & CO. (1941) LTD. 


Theatrical Costumiers 
(ESTABLISHED 1857) 





Professional Department at 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre) 
Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 
Also Department for Revues, Light Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, etc. New or from Stock. 


Also Largest Stock of Period Costumes for Hire at 


25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 
(Next to Stage Door, Cambridge Theatre) 


Telephone: Telegrams 
Temple Bar S568 History lammere tunbee 


DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS | 


MONDAYS TO SATURDAYS 9 A.M. TO 9 P.i4. 


4 Blandtord Street, 


Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 6804/9907/4303 








CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 


for 


SCENERY 
and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHiswick 2828 





THE PHILBEACH HALL 


PHILBEACH GARDENS 
KENSINGTON, S.W.5 


EXCELLENT STAGE 
FIRST-CLASS LIGHTING 
WELL-DESIGNED DRESSING ROOMS 
REFRESHMENT BAR 








HALL MANAGER: 


Mrs. A. E. Wadsworth 
51 Philbeach Gardens, London, S.W.5 
(FREmantle 8898) 








For sorte Scenery 
stocked in all 
widths & qualities 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck 
Hessians— Natura! and Dyed 
Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 

RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 


23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avene, 
London, W.C.2. Tem 7521 








ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
THE SPECIALISTS IN 
THE PROBLEM PROP 


STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


LISTS ON REQUEST 


13 PANTON STREET 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.! 
WhHicehall 8528 
Recommended by the British Drama League 








FUR RUGS AND SKINS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 
BIRDS 
HUNTING TROPHIES 


THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE 
PRODUCTS FOR 


EUSton 2765 EST. 1850 


EDW. GERRARD 
AND SONS 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! 




















Be it Play or Musical, consult— 


GIMBERT'S LTD. 


Phone: WHI 2076. EAS 0388 and 
DRO 28639 


Stage and Television Furnishers 
Cedar Avenue 
Whitefield, Manchester 


Specialists in the 
HIRE OF MODERN AND 
PERIOD FURNITURE 
CURTAINS, SILVERWARE, 
ORNAMENTS, etc. 


In complete or part sets at Reasonable 
Charges to large or small Operatic and 
Dramatic Societies 
LET US QUOTE FOR YOUR NEXT 
PRODUCTION AND SOLVE YOUR 
PROPERTY PROBLEMS 


MUSICALS OUR SPECIALITY 








EVANS PLAYS 


Farcical comedies now released :- 


HOW SAY YOU? 
7m., 3f. 6s. H. Brooke & K. Bannerman 
CAUGHT NAPPING 

7m., 5f. 6s. Geoffrey Lumsden 


ONCE A RAKE 
4m., 3f. 6s. 
H. Brooke & K. Bannerman 


THE IRON DUCHESS 
7m., 5f. 6s. Wm. Douglas Home 


Postage 5d. extra, cash with order 
Single reading copies on 10 days’ loan: 
1s. each title, cash with order. 


MONTAGUE House, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.C.1. 





* 
FIREPROOFED CANVAS 


NATURAL AND DYED 
HESSIANS 
FOR SCENERY 


BURNETS 


(Estab. 1832) 


LARGE STOCK OF FABRICS 
FOR 
PERIOD & CONTEMPORARY 
COSTUMES 


22 GARRICK STREET 
LONDON W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3972-4893 














Coach House into Theatre 


Under the expert guidance of the Somerset 
County Architect, what was stabling for 
30 horses at Dillington House became a 
Little Theatre for 240 people. 
The stage lighting provides an interest- 
ing example of combined and early 
planning in which the architect, the 
Bristol Old Vic Theatre School and 
Strand all co-operated. 


The Stage lighting control thus planned 
provides scope for future extension 
whilst providing adequate facilities for 
present needs in the 20-way Junior 
Flexible switchboard with 10 dimmers 
and master blackout illustrated here. 


The considerable experience of Strand 
Electric is contained in a booklet “Stage 
Planning 1961” free to architects and others 
concerned with equipping and lighting 
school stages and little theatres. 


The Strand Electric & Engineering Co. Ltd., 29 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2. Tem 4444 
14 





The Quarterly Theatre Review 


Founded by Geoffrey Whitworth in 1919 





NEW SERIES SUMMER 1961 NUMBER 61 


CONTENTS 


Keeping and Creating 

Plays in Performance $y 7. W. hese 
Theatre in Wales, 1946-61 by Myra Owen 
Sir Barry Jackson by W. Bushili-Matthews 
Theatre and Subsidy by Ivor Brown 

Mac Davies is no Clochard by Adrian Brine 


Correspondence: Harold Rubinstein ; Ivor Brown ; — w. Klein: 
Henry Adler sé 


Obituary: Stephen Thomas ; Cie (Archer) Stedman as 
New Plays in Repertory 
Theatre Bookshelf: 

The Theatres of St. James’s by Martin Holmes ... 


The Abbey’s Great Ones by Valentin Iremonger 
Eliot to Date by £. Martin Browne os 





The Theatre in France by Dorothy Knowles 
Old Macklin by 7. C. Trewin... 
Report on the Bard by Ivor Brown 

After Stanislavsky by Clifford Williams 
Long Plays by Hilary Gardner ; 

Short Plays “a 

Collections and Books Reveived. 





Drama appears in The Subject Index to Periodicals, London, 
and The International Index to Periodicals, New York. 





Neither the Editors nor the British Drama League accept responsibility for opinions expressed in signed articles 





Editor: Jvor Brown Associate Editor: Doris Hutton 
Annual Subscription: Inland 9/4; Overseas 9/— (post free) 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 (Euston 2666) 
A BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE PUBLICATION 
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KEEPING AND CREATING 


N eagerness to keep the best of the past is a comparatively new feature in 
A our habits. One does not read of a seventeenth century Society for Preserving 

Elizabethan Buildings or of a Georgian Group which was determined to 
save the architectural legacy of the Stuart epoch. The first Globe Theatre in the 
Bankside was immediately rebuilt after the fatal fire of 1613, but the second, 
opened while Shakespeare was still alive, was pulled down in 1664—‘to make 
tenements in the room of it’. Stages into flats—it has a familiar ring. It was not 
only the Puritans who destroyed because of a religious dread of the theatre. There 
was a general feeling that the achievement of the past was negligible and could be 
allowed to vanish. 


The nineteenth century was neglectful of its heritage and the twentieth has 
been destructive: but there is now a great change of feeling. Two country towns, 
neither wealthy, are fighting to rescue from neglect their historic theatres. Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire is already engaged in the restoration in period form of what 
is the least altered of our Georgian playhouses. (Bristol’s Theatre Royal is older, 
but has been more changed). Bury St. Edmunds is campaigning for the restitution 
of its Regency home of the actors. 


The financial conditions of today will not make either of these a possible 
touring ‘date’ for companies of any size, but both can be employed for special 
performances of quality and should provide excellent stages for amateur teams, 
especially in period plays, Both are asking for money to carry on the good work. 
Welcome Government aid comes through the Ministry of Works, but the Ministry 
limits its subventions to the maintenance of historic buildings and there is much 
more than structure to be paid for. 


This stirring of the civic conscience in the rescue of the old is, however, of 
small profit if there is no resolve to provide for the new. Fortunately there is now 
a widespread willingness to innovate as well as to preserve. The number of new 
theatres and Art Centres now being erected either directly by the municipality or 
by societies assisted by the energy of individuals, the donations of Charitable 
Trusts, and the fortunately increasing support of industrial and business firms is 
considerable and reassuring. ‘The new Universities will need and, we hope, obtain 
their workshops of the arts as well as of the sciences. The British Drama League 
can take a justified pride in this enthusiasm and enterprise since it has during its 
forty-one years of life been a keen and constant supporter of Civic Theatres. 


Further delay in the building of a National Theatre, whose supporters cannot 
regard the present check as a final rejection of their claims, emphasizes the need 
for a spirited response in London as well as all over the country. The L.C.C. is not 
taking ‘no’ for an answer and has given a fine lead. If the Government, for the 
time being, is reluctant the towns can determine to set a braver example. There was 
a time when the mere suggestion of spending public money on a theatre horrified 
the majority of Town Councils; but there has been a salutary change of opinion. 


Furthermore new building today can take advantage of a lively stirring of 
thought about theatrical architecture. Not all new ideas are necessarily good ones 
and the architect must remember the needs of all parties concerned, audiences as 
well as actors. The new theatres must be places where people are glad to go and 
socially magnetic. They must represent contemporary ideas but they should not 
be rigidly bound by fashions in stage design which may soon be out of date. We 
are building for tomorrow as well as for today. 


MAGGIE SMITH and ALAN BADEL in ‘The Rehearsal’ by Anouilh at the Globe Theatre. 
Photograph by Angus McBean. 





PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


OYALLY embellished, the Strat- 
R ford-on-Avon company goes from 

strength to strength. Whatever 
one’s reservations about Peter Hall’s 
overall style of production in classical 
plays (a style which contrasts strangely 
with his professed intention of putting 
the word first) there can be no question 
about the vision and enterprise which 
has set up a London bridgehead and 
has dared not only to produce classics 
but to commission new work from 
potentially exciting dramatists. 

First among them, John Whiting, 
with The Devils, adapted from Aldous 
Huxley's lovingly gruesome study of 
religio-sexual hysteria, The Devils of 
Loudun. Mr. Whiting is given, I suppose, 
more respect than almost any other 
practising British dramatist, despite the 
fact that not one of his earlier plays 
could be called anything but a failure 


in its first production. This is partly 
because, initially failures or not, his 
plays all carried within them the true 
mage of dramatic life. In The Devils 
t 


e spark is fanned up into a blaze, not 
smothered in a too-generous shovelful 
of ideas and symbols. Intellectually 
speaking, even this play crumbles to- 
wards its end; but intellect is not every- 
thing in the theatre, and we are left 
with a searing picture of two kinds of 
corruption burning in their victims 
(there are no villains in any positive 
sense, only the worldly, the wary and 
the mean) with a force more dreadful 
than any physical suffering. Though 
his scene is seventeenth-century France, 
Mr. Whiting steers quite clear of period 
phrases, using strong, plain language 
which only occasionally strikes a false 
note. Sweeping his play along in short 
sharp scenes, he builds an overall 
tension with a finely calculated balance 
of speech and action. 

Sean Kenny’s set, with scenery slid- 
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ing, rising and falling around a power- 
ful central frame, is brilliantly contrived 
to keep things moving; but in its detail 
is obtrusive, like most of Mr. Kenny’s 
unmistakably hallmarked designs; so 
ingenious and powerful a vision need 
not so stridently draw attention to 
itself. Peter Wood’s direction could to 
my mind have been less inhibited. The 
scenes of physical torture were horrible 
enough, goodness knows; erotic trans- 
ports, though, are fatally marred by 
nervousness and genteel restraint. 
Physical torture and erotic trans- 
ports? Those who do not know the play 
must be wondering what in the world 
Mr. Whiting is at. He is re-telling a true 
story: Loudun was a small but proud 
provincial town in a distracted France. 
A priest, Urbain Grandier, arrived full 
of ambition. He moved among the local 
bigwigs, an arrogant young man. He 
seduced their womenfolk, made enemies 
not so much by his sexual exploits as by 
his dynamic arrogance. He was brought, 
self-questioning at last, to his doom by 
a most extraordinary chance. In the 
town there was a small convent of 
Ursuline nuns, their prioress Soeur 
Jeanne des Anges; their lives should be 
the exact opposite of Grandier’s-—days 
and months of prayer and contempla- 
tion. But they are not of the true 
religious; the house is really a dumping 
ground for upper-class unwanted 
daughters. Soeur Jeanne in particular 
is obsessed by the legend of Grandier. 
Sexual fantasy takes hold of them; 
rumours spread of their remarkable 
goings-on. They must be possessed by 
the Devil; exorcism fails; gradually all 
eyes turn to Grandier—the hunch- 
backed Prioress lusts for him, the 
burghers bay for his blood, he begins 
to despise himself. ‘The play sweeps to a 
ghastly end. Grandier is dead, his 
troubles over if you will. Soeur Jeanne 





is left at last alone, wringing her hands 
and whispering ‘Grandier . .. Grandier’. 

Dorothy Tutin makes her a little, 
twisted, shaken thing; and if we never 
quite scale the heights of tragedy, the 
short fall is perhaps as much Mr. Whit- 
ing’s as hers, for we have by that time 
been too long immersed in the beastly 
details of Grandier’s end, and the not 
very satisfying attempts of the priest to 
find his way back to God; for all his 
smartness he is perhaps a rather stupid 
man—=so, at any rate Richard Johnson 
makes him seem. The canvas is filled 
in with folk ranging from a philosophic 
sewerman to Louis XIII and Derek 
Godfrey’s wearily realistic Prince Henri 
de Conde, gorgeous figures stooping 
from an even more corrupt Olympus, 
their attention caught by strange tales 
from the little town—as ours are, three 
centuries later, in the burning-glass of 
the theatre, and to our present disquiet. 

Native talent had little move to offer 
during the first quarter of 1961. Three 
tiny plays came to the Arts Theatre. 
Stop It, Whoever You Are, by Henry 
Livings, missed its mark but was full 
of vitality and promise. Set in a North 
Country working-class home and a 
works lavatory, it threw in nearly every 
known dramatic device, ranged through 
farce and rough-and-ready satire to 
horrific fantasy, and made much play 
with flushing cisterns. Out of it all 
emerged some mordant comments on 
provincial life and ‘some lively acting 
on or over the edge of caricature— 
notably from Wilfred Brambell as an 
elderly anti-hero turned dirty old man, 
and Arthur Lowe as a_ well-greased 
Alderman. Barry Reckord’s You in Your 
Small Corner brought us South again to 
Brixton and a kindly look at problems 
of class and colour. Mr. Reckord has 
an excellent ear for dialogue; his West 
Indians, his English working-class 
family and his poor little rich girl 
bayed, twanged and gargled in neatly 
caught idioms which neatly reflected 
a wide range of ignorance, prejudice 
and affection. Particularly effective, as 
it happened, was the contrast between 


Jeanne Hepple’s pinched and be- 
wildered little shopgirl and Rachel 
Herbert’s expensive but equally be- 
wildered brand of Kensington dead-end 
girl. I would if I could avoid likening 
James Doran’s Breakfast for One to Look 
Back in Anger ; but here in effect is only 
another voluble malcontent, with no- 
thing to add to Jimmy Porter save the 
fact of being a journalist. Jack Hedley 
made him not so much exhilaratingly 
detestable as gloomily unlikeable; but 
jill Bennett as usual illuminated the 
stage with her peculiar, insidious, 
helpless strength. 

The businessman’s theatre remained 
in abeyance almost entirely. Apart 
from a musical and one or two un- 
distinguished revues it threw up, if 
that’s the phrase [I want, only a 
deservedly short-lived farce, Pools Para- 
dise, at the Phoenix Theatre—a depres- 
sing echo of Pinero’s Dandy Dick—and a 
new piece from Hugh and Margaret 
Williams, The Irregular Verb to Love, at 
the Criterion, Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
turn out very neat light comedies and 
the occasional reflections on life with 
which they salt their nonsense seem to 
me sensible and charitable. This one 
inclines too much towards being a 
vehicle for the delicious feline obliquity 
of Joan Greenwood, in whom I delight, 
but not when she croaks and gurgles 
merely for the sake of croaking and 
gurgling. 

Four plays from America ran some- 
thing of a gamut-—from the sensational 
by way of the efficient to the highfalutin. 
This last was represented by Archibald 
Macleish’s 7.B., at the Phoenix. In 
terms of dramatic contrivance the 
American poet has retold the story of 
Job effectively, the prosperous family 
being reduced to ruin as shadows in 
the fairground of the world, to the 
accompaniment of cautious comments, 
expressing a kind of embittered awe, 
from a couple of shabby symbolic 
showmen, It is in his language, in his 
dreadful hash of what to English ears 
sounds like imitation Eliot and sub-Fry, 
that the veteran poet comes to grief, 
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and his play with him. John Clements, 
Paul Rogers and Donald Sinden did 
much to inject nourishment into the 
metaphorical stew; but to no avail. 
Efficiency was represented by two 
plays. I do not of course scorn this 
quality; there should be, for the good 
of the theatre, a whole tribe of 
dramatists capable of turning out 
well-constructed middlebrow plays, re- 
plete with good acting parts. Not that 
William Gibson in The Miracle Worker 
(Royalty) has been too generous in 
this respect. Here, framed in another 
Sean Kenny set by a half-circle of 
monstrous inverted fishhooks, is. the 
Keller household in Alabama in the 
1880's (this too, I need not remind you, 
is a true story); but except for the 
blind, deaf and dumb daughter Helen 
they are all very roughly sketched in. 
Mr. Gibson has narrowed his focus 


down to the girl and the even more 
strange and striking Annie Sullivan, 
who comes from a New England 
orphanage, herself recently blind, to 
take charge of the little animal; and 
within that compass he has given a 


great deal of his play to the initial 
struggle between them, to shouting and 
grimacing and wrestling and beating 
and throwing food about and breaking 
china; so that for too long it seems that 
he has rather unpleasantly chosen to 
make an entertainment out of wretched- 
ness. At last however he turns to the 
near-miracle of teaching by which 
Annie at last gets through to the 
imprisoned child, and by teaching her, 
finger to finger, that the things she 
can touch have names, teaches her also 
to think and to make contact with 
other human beings. To this note of 
affirmation Janina Faye, as Helen (all 
credit to Peter Coe’s direction), and 
Anna Massey, making an. electrifying 
escape from her line of daffy debutantes, 
sail as ships into harbour after a stormy 
voyage. 

In The Tenth Man (Comedy Theatre), 
Paddy Chayevsky too retells an old 
story—the Jewish legend of possession by 
an evil spirit, or dybbuk: the Devil, 


they called it in Mr. Whiting’s France. 
The scene a synagogue, the people a 
bunch of popular Jewish types given 
good amusing lines—splendidly de- 
livered by, among others, Meier Tzel- 
niker and Martin Miller; and, instead 
of Sister Jeanne and Grandier, yet 
another distracted girl (played with 
strength and grasping pathos by Valerie 
Gearon), and a neurotically common- 
place youngish man brought in by 
chance. Mr. Chayevsky’s play is easy 
to enjoy; but how little he makes 
of it compared with Mr. Whiting. 

A sort of evil possession might be 
thought to lie beneath the lives of the 
characters in Jack Gelber’s The Con- 
nection (Duke of York’s), America’s 
sensational contribution to our scene. 
Sensational but short lived. However 
effective these derelicts in a small 
New York club theatre, they were a 
fearful bore in London. Unwilling, or 
unable to write a play: about his 
excellently observed heroin addicts, 
being sick while waiting for the con- 
nection to arrive with their shots, and 
then being sick again afterwards, Mr. 
Gelber tried to liven things up by 
various dodges. First he tried to make 
us pretend that these were not actors 
at all but real people. Then he sta- 
tioned on one side of the stage a 
modern jazz quartet, and when things 
flagged, he swung them into action. 
Worst of all, he introduced the Connec- 
tion himself as a glamorous dope 
pediar, the equivalent in this context 
of the shopgirl’s dream-lover. That at 
least is how he appeared not merely to 
the gasping addicts but to the audience 
in Carl Lee’s performance and Nick 
Garland’s production: demonstrating 
all too clearly the shallowness of the 
observation—otherwise well disguised 
by the excellent, in-effect-anonymous, 
nervous acting which virtually all-male 
plays like this usually receive. 

Leading the cross-Channel visitors 
came Jean-Paul Sartre’s Altona. Adap- 
ted by Justin O’Brien, it followed at 
the Royal Court a revival of Ionesco’s 
Jacques in R. D. Smith’s production. 
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MAX ADRIAN, DOROTHY TUTIN and DAVID SUMNER in ‘The Devils’ by John 
Whiting at the Aldwych Theatre. Photograph by David Sim. 


Welcomed when first done at the 
Hampstead Theatre Club, Jacques now 
received a fearful drubbing in Sloane 
Square; it remains a strained but 
intermittently powerful slap at con- 
formity (if I’m to agree that I do like 
potatoes in their jackets, then I insist 
on marrying a girl with three noses) ; 
and in its big, not to say irrelevant 
scene of sexual explosion, Valerie Han- 
son offered once more a model of 
timing and inflection. 

Sartre is a better playwright than 
novelist, and his Auzs Clos is a modern 
masterpiece. Altona is far from being that, 
though what it lacks in stature it makes 
up in bulk. Set in Germany, it in fact 
resembles a German play—by Suder- 
mann, shall we say—with French trim- 
mings by an intellectual boulevardier; 
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and with curious resonances from Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof. The heavy father of this 
rich and powerful household is dying of 
cancer; his heir has shut himself away 
upstairs—only this tirne he is not homo- 
sexual, merely incestuous; he likes to 
pretend that Germany is still in a state 
of ruin, he likes to romanticize his own 
wickedness and dictates to a tape- 
machine and an audience of imaginary 
crabs (who shall inherit the earth) a 
history of his times. Strutting in his 
faded officer’s uniform Kenneth Haigh, 
twitching, wheeling, crouching, shout- 
ing, stops just this side of caricature in 
his efforts to maintain our interest in 
Franz. But Sartre is no Beckett; he 
simply has not the power of language 
to carry off this sort of fantasy. 
Downstairs in this grim household 





2 sie pillars , the 
villars) 

Leni the Schwester-Braut is made by 
Diane Cilento into an upper-class 
beatnik, all blank stares and nasal 
sneers; Nigel Stock makes the resent- 
fully sentimental younger son into a 
decent engli ; as his wife, 
Claire B draws a failed film star 
(with an eye to the man upstairs) with 
her customary cool vacuity; and as von 
Gerlach senior Basil Sydney carries 
with ironical authority the task of 
impersonating the only remote approach 
to a human being in the play. 

Sartre seems to wish to present two 
truths: that ‘the loser wins’ (i.e. Ger- 
many has done well out of the war) and 
that in matters of conscience the passive 
are as guilty as the active. These are 
points which can hardly be made too 
often. But he has so bedecked his 
themes with twists and turns of plot 


and , with petty mystery- 
—_— i ing and a- 
dox the of ox, that his 
play is no more than an exercise in 
portentous frivolity. 

Equally and much more obviously 
frivolous at first glance, Anouilh’s The 
Rehearsal, brought from Bristol to the 
Globe in a crisp English version by 
Pamela Hansford Johnson and Kitty 
Black, is at least never pretentious. It 
impresses as a dazzling figure-skating 
exhibition as it interweaves its bunch 
of twentieth-century idlers, by way of 
amateur theatricals, with Marivaux’s 
Les Fausses Conjfidences. Besides his usual 
theme—the challenge of innocence 
to experience, Anouilh here takes up 
another. The key scene of the play is 
not that in which the playboy Count is 
tricked into leaving the field clear for 
his friend Hero to seduce the simple 
girl he dotes on. It is that in which the 
Count and Hero recall their youthful 
comradeship. John Hale’s production 
deserved better than the condescending 
reception it received in London; but 
it did not point up enough the im- 


of this relationship—the only 
real one in the play; and not, of course, 
homosexual in ary commonplace sense 
of the word. The ladies were a little 
homely: Phyllis Calvert as the Countess, 
Diana Churchill as the Count’s mistress, 
Maggie Smith as the innocent—a puzz- 
ling piece of casting, this; although 
Anouilh’s girls are never simple minded, 
they wht. x embrace Miss Smith’s 
brand of wary knowingness. But Robert 
Hardy and especially Alan Badel as 
Hero draw with grace and a cutting 
the remorseful yet stubborn mas- 
culine world in which these men kill 
time and their souls, their women 
fluttering round them in decorative 
feline irrelevance. 

A rather laboured revival of Julien 
Green’s South, at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, and the mercurial, anything but 
laboured Marcel Marceau at the 
Saville completed France’s contribu- 
tion. M. Marceau is, obviously, a 
master of his craft. We are properly 
astonished at his sadly comic songs 
without words, at the amount this 
little capering figure can say with 
gesture and grimace; but with respect 
I cannot think we ever really leave the 
dimension of the amusing conjuring 
trick. 

Putting back the clock we arrive at 
two little-played Ibsen works. The Lady 
from the Sea (which Shaw, surely, later 
domesticated as Candida?) proved in 
Ann Jellicoe’s translation and Glen 
Byam Shaw’s production at_ the 
Queen’s, less etiolated than it seems in 
reading. Two pairs of performances 
gave this version quality. Margaret 
Leighton, it is true, plays in an idiom 
all her own, its flavour recognizable 
through liberal seasonings of Dame 
Sybil Thorndike and Dame Edith 
Evans; she is an Actress, not an im- 
personator of everyday life. This 
approach is helpful to the listless 
Ellida, who has to seem both slightly 
false and agonizingly remote from other 
people. And no praise is too high for 
the way in which Andrew Cruikshank, 
as ker kindly husband, hunched his 
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shoulders and oveppered her with 
querulous Aberdonian benevolence to 
integrate her with the rest of the play. 
Then once again Vanessa Redgrave 
brought a paradoxical delicacy to one 
of those big, gawky-spirited girls; and 
she was matched in skilful diffidence by 


JOHN NEVILLE and MARGARET 
Sea” by Ibsen at the Queen’s Theatre. 


Michael Gwynn as her stepmother’s old 
admirer: their scene of proposal and 
rejection in the mountain-shadowed 
fjord-side garden glowed with tender life. 
Only John Neville as the mysterious 
sailor who returns to claim the unwilling 
Ellida was less than happy; for this 
brief and louring intervention we need 
the bodeful magnetism of an Orson 
Welles. 


At the Mermaid, John Gabriel Bork- 
man in Norman Ginsbury’s version. I 
was grateful for the chance of meeting 
this lesser master-builder, but it seemed 
a pity that Bernard Miles (a lightweight 
tycoon) and Julius Gellner (the pro- 
ducer) had between them decided to 
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LEIGHTON in ‘The Lady from the 
Photograph by David Sims. 


play the piece at a snail’s pace. This 
spare and terrible study in futility 
gained nothing by being given with a 
deliberation which must have seemed 
old-fashioned in 1896, when it was 
written. At times, as the ruined Bork- 
man thudded with wild eyes and 
twisted mouth back and forth across his 
study, and Freda Jackson’s Mrs. Bork- 


man silently confronted Josephine Wil- 
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son as her thwarted sister, I was 


' hilariously reminded of the Crazy 
Gang’s slow-motion melodrama. You 
think this flippancy too easy, too cruel? 
No. The Mermaid Theatre is an ad- 
mirable institution, but it is not care- 
ful enough of its standards. Its errors of 
judgment are too flagrant and have 


nothing to do with finance. More 
sep not altogether because it 
was even less familiar, was its staging of 
the Wakefield Mystery plays—eighteen 
of the thirty-two, which gave us a 
stimulating but far from reassuring 
glimpse of medieval England at play. 
The legends enacted by the guildsmen 
in these short and simple annals 
enshrine the very stuff of their religion ; 
they are brutal and harsh as life itself— 
but on the whole less depressing than 
the alternatives offered us today. Vita- 
lity they have in abundance, simple 
fun and even a certain tenderness 
(Daniel Thorndike, first as Noah, then 
as Joseph, understandably bemused, 
caught both qualities); terror in the 
killing of the Sevchiiden: horror in 
the raising of Lazarus (Donald Eccles, 
a figure from a painting by Griinewald 
_ as bone by bone almost he emerged 
from the shroud); and a homespun 
majesty in the Crucifixion. 

The unfamiliar, in fact, came thick 
and fast. At the Royal Court Middle- 
ton’s The Changeling almost lived up to 
the high praise lavished upon it by 
such disparate enthusiasts as Leigh 
Hunt, Swinburne, T. S. Eliot and Lord 
David Cecil. The play’s intrigue exists, 
really, for the character of Flores, 
the superior serving-man whose ob- 
session with (one cannot say love for) 
his mistress, coupled with his own 
scarred malignancy, brings disaster to 
more or less everyone he encounters. 
The heroine, Beatrice, is not interest- 
ing, and Mary Ure could do little with 
her. Middleton’s language, his whole 
cast of mind it often seemed, is sur- 
prisingly modern. This singular range 
and directness of psychological exposure 
particularly suited Robert Shaw, who 
made of the villainous De Flores not a 
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motiveless lago, nor yet a fully pigeon- 
holed case-book specimen, but the 
sort of crazed adventurer that Conrad 
would have delighted in. The stance 
defiant, the head tucked in, the dark, 
flat vowels spread in querulous con- 
tempt—this Flores bestrode the 
narrow stage like a crippled colossus. 

At the Old Vic, lifesize performances 
only—but a Twelfth Night which got 
nearer the heart of the play than 
Stratford’s elegantly brittle production. 
Colin Graham comes to Shakespeare 
from opera, and his direction, devoid of 
obvious trademarks, finds a rhythm 
which lilts but never twitters. Barbara 
jJefford’s grave Viola sings her own 
songs. Tom Courtenay’s simian Feste 
avoids the fashionable extremes of 
misery. Alec McCowen’s Malvolio, 
excellent in pomp, becomes forced and 
facetious in his downfall. The success, 
in truth, among the humourists is Joss 
Ackland’s youthful Sir Toby—a real 
coarse-grained toff getting himself to 
Hell as quickly as possible. Henry IV 
has less to offer. Timothy O’Brien— 
like his producer Dennis Vance a 
visitor from television—was perhaps 
overcome by this opportunity to use 
colour; at least he produced an absurd 
extravagance of gold and silver and 
scarlet. Douglas Campbell’s fat knight 
was an imitation Falstaff going through 
the paces but with no true life in 
him, and Robert Harris, whom one 
— as a master of the classic 
style of verse-speaking, droned his way 
through the King. Only John Stride’s 
Prince Hal emerged with much credit; 
a serious-minded youth, even at this 
stage in the proceedings more intent 
on seeing how the other half lives than 
on fun and games, but still a notable ad- 
vance in authority on this young actor’s 
earlier appearances, including those as 
Romeo at the beginning of the season. 

For kings, however, and queens, for 
that matter, The Hollow Crown has most 
to offer. In my end is my beginning; 
we return to the Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre’s London branch, and its 
Sunday-night divertissement, so successful 





‘THE CHANGELING’ by Thomas Middleton and William Rowley at the Royal Court 
Theatre. Jeremy Brett, Peter Duguid and Mary Ure. Photograph by Sandra Lousada. 


that it was included in the repertory 
at the Aldwych. I am sorry that John 
Barton, who devised this _ pleasing 
mélange of words and music about, 
and even by, the kings and queens of 
England should have taken so prominent 
a part himself—he has not the size; 
and that he should have lacked con- 
fidence in his material to the extent of 
self-consciously — and unnecessarily— 
mocking it. But Dorothy Tutin pleases 
as the juvenile Jane Austen demolishing 
the first Elizabeth; above all Max 
Adrian delights, first answering some 


awkward questions from Henry VII 
to his ambassadors in Naples about a 
possible bride, then, exquisitely, as the 
skittish Horace Walpole at the funeral 
of George II. Here, in short, was a form 
of entertainment combining civility 
with decorum; in which the presence of 
several people on the platform, reacting 
to each other, listening to each other, 
avoided all dread suggestion of the 
recitation ; and which any lively-minded 
theatre organization should be able to 
devise for itself, with profit, I should 
suppose, in more ways than one. 
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THEATRE IN WALES, 1946-61 


By MYRA OWEN 


when I returned to Wales ‘in 1946 

in the service of the Arts Council of 
Great Britain. I had spent my formative 
and adult years in England and abroad 
and had had thereby an opportunity of 
seeing and hearing the best in the arts 
that the world could offer. I wondered 
what I would find in my native land 
when I returned. I was thankful that, 


|’ was an exciting prospect for me 


way to train and develop the bes. talents 
for the theatre. The Welsh are a theatri- 
cal people and take to the stage with 
ease and naturalness. Despite this, those 
who wish to make the stage their career 
are forced to leave their country as no 
opportunity is provided for training 
other than at “ardiff College of Music 
and Drama, and no outlet for them 
after training except through sound 


despite my long absence, I still could, radio and television. The theatre is still 


speak Welsh. It proved invaluable to 
me in my new appointment. 

Frankly, what I found was exciting 
and at ance a disappointment and a 
challenge. Exciting because of the 
wealth of talent that was there, particu- 
larly for the theatre; disappointing 
because there was little opportunity 
for the training that that talent merited, 
and challenging because I was there 
to assist, in the practice and perfor- 
mance of the arts, in cultivating high 
standards of taste and stimulating a 
wider interest in them. 

There was a great deal of interest 
and devotion for music, no apparent 
interest in the visual arts, and no 
professional theatre other. than at 
Cardiff and Swansea and that provided 
by the repertory companies visiting the 
North Wales seaside resorts for the 
summer season. For the rest the pro- 
vision of theatre devolved on the 
shoulders of the amateur societies. The 
public was thankful for them, as without 
their efforts, and the plays heard on 
sound radio, Wales in 1946 would have 
been a theatreless wasteland. 

The advance in theatre from 1946 to 
1961 has not been commensurate with 
that made in the visual arts and music. 
The provision of professional theatre 
has been made on an ad hoc basis. This 
method lacks continuity and is not the 
best way to stimulate and sustain an 
interest in the drama, neither is it the 


the Cinderella of the arts in Wales. 

There are reasons to account for the 
difficulties that beset the theatre and 
they are in order of importance: popu- 
lation, bi-lingualism, the topography of 
the country and a parochial attitude 
towards matters which should be the 
concern of the people as a nation. If it is 
agreed that any self-respecting country 
should have its professional theatre, it 
must also be realized that such a theatre 
can only be based on a town that can 
call on support from thickly populated 
areas surrounding its centre as well as 
the centre itself. In only three towns 
can these conditions be found—New- 
port, Swansea and Cardiff. It should 
have been possible to establish first-class 
repertory companies in each but only 
Swansea has persevered in an attempt 
to do so, at the Grand Theatre, and 
under commercial management. 

The Arts Council established its 
own repertory company at the Grand 
in 1949 under the direction of Lionel 
Harris. It is astonishing to remember 
with what accomplishment and panache 
this young Director of Productions 
presented a splendid series of plays 
during his two years there. Swansea 
rallied to his support so that before he 
left to conquer other dramatic fields he 
had a club of a thousand strong pledged 
to assist him in his efforts at the theatre. 
It was his ideal and mine that had he 
remained there a company would have 





been established that could play equally 
well in Welsh and English. Tours 
undertaken by the Arts Council could 
have been organized from that base. 
The withdrawal of the right man 
from the right place at the wrong ‘time 
deprived the Arts Council of the 
opportunity to create a theatre in 
Wales that could have made important 
contributions to the drama both Welsh 
and English. The Grand Theatre was 
ideally situated in a populous area 
where people speak Welsh and English. 
Such an opportunity where all the 
conditions were so favourable was 
never found again. 

The Prince of Wales Theatre at 
Cardiff, under a new commercial man- 
agement that had spent a great deal of 
money on its redecoration, reseating 
the auditorium and adding up-to-date 
restaurants and clubrooms, failed to 
attract sufficient support to justify 


keeping it open for the presentation of 
plays only. The New Theatre, Cardiff, 
has remained open against all odds and 
presents ballet, musicals, variety shows, 
a straight play now and again and, as 


is well known, it is the scene of the 
spectacular seasons of the Welsh Nat- 
ional Opera Company. 

The Arena Theatre has visited Car- 
diff in the early summer for the past 
ten years. This Theatre in the Round 
presents a festival of plays each year for 
the period of six to eight weeks in a 
tent in the lovely grounds of Cardiff 
Castle. It has enjoyed good support and 
deserves it for the excellent staff work 
of its administrators. Other non-profit- 
making, as well as commercial com- 
panies might learn a lot from the 
Arena’ about publicity and good 
public relations. 

It will be seen that the capital of 
Wales has as yet no theatre where 
plays can be seen throughout the year 
as one would expect in a city of that 
status. There is heartening news, how- 
ever, from Cardiff. The City Council 
has now accepted ‘with enthusiasm’ the 
plans for a cultural centre ty, EE 
a Welsh National Theatre. e site 
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chosen is a splendid one, and the 
theatre, to justify its name, will be 
expected to contribute to Welsh as well 
as to the English drama. Bi-lingualism 
is something to be reckoned with, as 
despite contrary opinion, Welsh is a 
living language. It is to be heard as 
often as English in Swansea, in the 
valleys leading to it, and in Mid and 
North Wales. 

The topography of the country will 
preclude regular visits by the Welsh 
speaking people to a theatre in Cardiff 
unless transport arrangements are 
greatly improved. It is an easy journey 
from London to Cardiff by British 
Railways, but onwards to the west 
reminds one of the leisurely progress of 
the old coaching days. A trip from 
South Wales to Mid and North Wales 
either by train or car defies description. 
Unless some philanthropist provides a 
fleet of helicopters to bring an audience 
to Cardiff, the Welsh National Theatre 
will have to go to the people in the 
theatreless areas of Wales, with English 
and Welsh touring companies organized 
from its base. 

For the last twelve years the Arts 
Council has assembled professional 
companies in London that have toured 
the length and breadth of the Princi- 
pality. These companies have been the 
only means whereby the greater part of 
Wales has been able to enjoy good, 
well-produced plays. The Council’s 
Ww office organized tours of Welsh 
plays with semi-professional casts, but 
these could not be extended for more 
than ten performances at most, as the 
casts could not be released for longer 
from their normal employment. Thus 
these Welsh tours had to be subsidized 
more heavily than usual as the pre- 
production costs could not be offset by 
a six or eight weeks’ run as is customary. 
They were the means, however, of 
introducing to the public new plays by 
contemporary Welsh playwrights. With 
the advent of television, casting for 
Welsh plays for touring purposes be- 
came increasingly difficult as _ the 
talented Welsh speaking players were 





much in demand for Welsh language 


Festivals of plays are the highlights 
of intense activity on the part of the 
amateurs each year. These festivals are 
of two kinds in Wales—the competitive 
and the non-competitive. In the former 
the amateur societies create the festival ; 
in the latter the aim of the promoters is 
to meth a festival of quality and the 

ualified producers are invited to 
pea ge ad hoc companies from the best 
a as for the performances of 
three in number, for the 
tm pry me estival. I must confess that 
I am not happy about the competitive 
festival. It has not, from my experience, 
done anything to improve the standard 
of the competing societies, particularly 
in those cases where a nyenkarced SN 
or a ‘pot’ is given. The su com- 
pany does not always merit a prize, 
but it is ‘unpopular practice’ to with- 
hold the award even if all the entries 
are below a reasonable standard, 

The non-competitive festivals do set 
out to achieve something worthwhile. 
Their aims are the presentation of plays 
of quality, classical and contemporary, 
and produced as well as their resources 
permit; notable in this category are the 
annual festivals of Welsh plays pro- 
moted by the Swansea Welsh Drama 
Society, the Committee of the Barn 
Theatre, Garthewen, Denbighshire, and 
the Welsh National Drama Festival 
organized by the Rural Community 
Council and held at Llangefni, Angle- 
sey. These festivals attract capacity 
audiences. The Welsh theatre is very 
exciting. The language itself is dramatic 
and the players are devoid of self- 
consciousness and sensitive to good 
direction. They become absorbed in the 
characters they are playing and in the 
situation created by them to such an 
extraordinary degree that life is brought 
to the most difficult and obscure plays. 

It is interesting to record that the 
Finals of the British Drama League’s 
Festival were held in Wales at the 
Coliseum Theatre, Aberdare, in 1958. 
I wish that more societies would 
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affiliate to the League, whose assistance 
to its members is invaluable. There is a 
tendency in Wales to set up organiza- 
tions that duplicate the work already 
carried out expertly by others. Drama 
societies have much to gain by associa- 
ting themselves with a national institu- 
tion such as the B.D.L. 

The little theatres are the backbone 
of the amateur movement, but there 
are too few of them. Societies fortunate 
enough to own or lease a _ theatre 
building can better sustain a con- 
tinuity of effort. They can provide the 
conditions for training not only for 
their acting members but their tech- 
nical staff too, Fortunately many people 
devoted to the theatre have no parti- 
cular ambition to act and find work 
backstage. Swansea again comes to 
mind. The English Amateur Dramatic 
Society there, with great courage and 
enterprise, leased the old Palace Theatre 
sited right in the middle of the town. 
Newport has had its little theatre, 
which was constructed out of an old 
chapel, for many years. In the North 
the famous Grove Park English Society 
in Wrexham, after notable work over 
many years, built their own theatre, 
again in the middle of the town. The 
Barn Theatre at Garthewen, despite 
the generous intentions of Mr. R. O. F. 
Wynne that it should be the workshop- 
theatre of a Welsh company, the Gar- 
thewen Players, could not be used for 
this purpose as it is too inaccessible for 
rehearsals and performances through- 
out the year. But it lends itself admir- 
ably to a festival occasion, situated as it 
is in the beautiful grounds of Mr. 
Wynne’s estate. Many notable festivals 
of Welsh plays have been staged there, 
at the first of which Saunders Lewis’s 
now famous play Blodeuwedd was given 
its premiére. The building, now known as 
the Dragon Theatre, in the main street 
of Barmouth, was acquired, adapted 
and splendidly equipped for little 
theatre purposes by the generosity of 
Sir Clayton and Lady Russon. This 
little theatre might well be the envy 
of some professional companies who 





occupy premises sadly lacking in up- 
to-date equipment and amenities. 

Two of my dreams came true almost 
simultaneously in the lovely Isle of 
Anglesey. At a Committee meeting 
convened by that remarkable man, 
Mr. J. O. Jones, the Rural Community 
Council’s officer, I spoke about festivals 
of Welsh plays and the need for little 
Welsh theatres as the latter seemed to be 
the answer to the lack of a professional 
theatre presenting Welsh and English 
plays throughout the year. As a result 
the Anglesey Rural Community Coun- 
cil, as already mentioned, now sponsors 
an annual festival of Welsh plays there. 
And, too, at that meeting, was a man 


in the right place at the right time with 
the right ideas about little Welsh 
theatres. He is well-named Fisher! 
Because of him and his society there is 
now a little theatre in Llangefni and its 
Welsh name is Theatre fach. A beautiful 
old barn in the heart of a new housing 
estate close to the town was acquired 
and everybody co-operated in its 
adaptation. The programmes of Welsh 
and English plays presented there 
throughout the year reflect the effi- 
ciency, charm, and enjoyment in 
achievement, which were brought to 
bear in establishing the first real little 
Welsh theatre that came into existence 
in the period under review. 


SIR BARRY JACKSON 


By W. BUSHILL-MATTHEWS 


entirely upon what a_ person 

achieves during his lifetime but 
also upon what is left behind for 
posterity to enjoy and develop. It is 
significant that within twenty-one days 
of the death of Sir Barry Jackson in 
April 1961 a Conference was being 
held in his native city of Birmingham 
of representatives of the Arts Council, 
the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
and the City Council concerning a 
possible site for a new building to 
house the existing Birmingham Reper- 
tory Theatre! 

Although eighty-one at the time of 
his death, Sir Barry, always a cham- 
pion of youth, preserved his own spirit 
of youth and enthusiasm for all that is 
good in living theatre. The second son 
of George Jackson, a Birmingham 
merchant, he became interested in 
private theatricals at his home in 
Moseley from an early age, and his 
Christian name Barry was deliberately 
chosen by his parents after the celebra- 
ted actor, Barry Sullivan. Trained as 
an architect, he was able to envisage 


“Tex test of greatness is not based 


the kind of theatre he would like to 
found, and so in 1913 he opened in 
Birmingham the first Repertory Theatre 
to be built in England. Six years pre- 
viously he had founded the Pilgrim 
Players, an amateur body out of which 
grew the fully professional company 
which opened in Twelfth Night at the 
new Theatre. The history of the Pilgrim 
Players stresses once again the kinship 
between Church and Stage, for the 
Reverend Arnold Pinchard, the notable 
Vicar of St. Jude’s, was closely associa- 
ted with this amateur band of players. 

John Drinkwater, the renowned poet 
and playwright, was closely identified 
with the Pilgrim Players, the Birming- 
ham Repertory Company and _ the 
opening play, Twelfth Night, and 
amongst the early players who later 
achieved great success was Felix Aylmer. 
From comparatively small beginnings 
the fame of the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre grew, not only through the 
length and breadth of Great Britain but 
throughout the English speaking world 
as well as the Continent of Europe. 
More than a dozen theatres in the 
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West End of London (including the 
Royal Court and the Kingsway) have 
housed productions sponsored by Sir 
Barry Jackson. 

The Canadian tour in the thirties 
brought the living theatre to Canada 
at a time when theatres in that country 
were changing to mechanical forms of 
entertainment. In Canada the com- 
pany, of which Donald Wolfit was a 
member, performed The Barretis of 
Wimpole Street, Dear Brutus, Quality 
Street, Yellow Sands, She Stoops to Conquer 
and The Dark Lady of the Sonnets. Lord 
Bessborough gave the venture his 
blessing at the opening performance in 
Montreal and sixteen cities were in- 
cluded in the tour from East to West. 
Not only did Sir Barry play the part 
of Patron but he urged the founding of 
a National Theatre in Canada and 
advised his audiences to set up little 
theatres of their own if the professional 
theatre failed. Since this Canadian 
tour the Canadian Little Theatre 
Festival has been founded, plays by 
Canadian authors have been produced 
and a Festival Theatre at Stratford, 
Ontario, now attracts world-wide atten- 


tion. The Canadians were urged to en- 
or native playwrights, .a subject 


very dear to Sir Barry’s heart. He has 
himself written and adapted many plays. 
With John Drinkwater he wrote Ser 
Taldo’s Bride, and in 1914 wrote and 
produced The Christmas Party for child- 
ren. During the War of 1914-1918 his 
theatrical activities were interrupted by 
his service with the Navy, but in 1925 
he adapted The Marvellous History of 
Saint Bernard from the French of Gheon. 

A keen musician and a great friend 
of Sir Edward Elgar, he wrote the 
libretto for Elgar’s Grand Opera The 
Spamsh Lady based upon Ben Jonson’s 
The Devil is an Ass. The libretto of another 
musical production was composed by 
Sir Barry for the adaptation of Swiss 
Family Robinson with music by Alfred 
Reynolds. During the Second World 
War Sir Barry wrote some of the 
sketches for a war-time revue Backward 
and Forward and after the closure of the 
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theatre owing to air raids 7 he Cricket on 
the Hearth, with which the Theatre re- 
opened in 1941, was a joint adaptation 
of his with Helen Jerome. A year later 
he made an adaptation for the theatre 
of Fielding’s jonathan Wild. Other 
adaptations include The Marriage of 
Figaro, He Who Gets Slapped (with Ger- 
trude Schurhoff) Doctor’s Delight (Mol- 
i¢re), Bears of Bay-Rum (Scribe), Demos 
King and Slave and Emmy (from Edmée 
by P. A. Breal).’ 

Theatrical history has certainly been 
made at the ‘little brown house’ in 
Station Street, Birmingham, during the 
forty-eight years of its existence, not- 
ably with Macbeth, Hamlet and The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew in modern dress, and 
Bernard Shaw’s Back to Methuselah, 
which required an audience to book 
seats for five separate nights to see its 
entirety. This Shavian play together 
with The Apple Cart, Heartbreak House 
and Caesar and Cleopatra were given in 
1929 during the opening year of the 
nine annual Malvern Festivals under 
Sir Barry Jackson’s direction. One often 
wonders whether, had not Sir Barry 
Jackson had the vision to establish the 
Theatre Festival in Malvern, the pro- 
gramme of subsequent Festivals at 
Buxton, Edinburgh and Bath, to quote 
a few, would have achieved such a 
varied pattern or, indeed, have ever 
been established at all. As Malvern 
Festival was developed it became a tour 
de force on the part of producers H. K. 
Ayliff and Herbert Prentice to produce 
six first nights in a row during the 
first week. Apart from the first year the 
Malvern Festivals were never exclu- 
sively devoted to the works of Shaw, 
yet he became the accepted Patron 
Saint, and although Sir Barry retired 
from the Malvern Festival after 1937, 
he returned to the Malvern Festival 
Theatre in 1956 to present Caesar and 
Cleopatra for the Shaw Centenary 
Celebration. During the high summers 
of these Festivals, Malvern became the 
Mecca of theatregoers from all over 
the world, and the Festival Club, Tea- 
time Talks, Coffee Talks, Lectures and 





Discussions have since become an 
accepted part of present-day theatre 
festival organization. In addition to 
Shaw, twentieth century playwrights 
such as James Bridie and J. B. Priestley 
became stalwart supporters. 

This cosmopolitan of the theatre, of 
infinite grace, taste and style, also had 
a great love of music, and he was 
responsible for bringing before audiences 
in Birmingham, London and elsewhere 
Rutland Boughton’s The Immorial Hour. 
For many years he was a Director of the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
as well as Governor of the Old Vic, 
Sadler’s Wells and the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre. His musical in- 
terests are exemplified by a Memorial 
Concert given in Birmingham Town 
Hall instead of a Memorial Service. 
For this concert compositions by Elgar, 
Vaughan Williams, Bach and Ravel 
were chosen to be performed by the 
City of Birmingham Symphony Orches- 
tra and Choir with the B.B.C. Midland 
Singers under the baton of Sir Adrian 
Boult. 

At his home at the foot of the Mal- 
vern Hills Sir Barry was able to find 
time for painting. Indeed, a water- 
colour of his is one of the most cherished 
of my wedding presents, and is con- 
stantly admired by friends and parti- 
cularly foreign visitors who have heard 
of Sir Barry’s theatrical fame but not of 
his talent in the field of painting. 

From 1945 to 1948 he became Direc- 
tor of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre (now the Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre), Stratford-upon-Avon, and 
during those formative years he not 
only attracted established stars to 
appear in Shakespeare there but also 
laid the foundations for the great 
success which the younger directors 
who followed him have since achieved. 

Many well-earned honours have been 
bestowed upon him, notably the Bir- 
mingham Civic Society Gold Medal 
in 1922, a knighthood in 1925, the 
Freedom of the City, the highest honour 
which the City of Birmingham is able 
to grant to any of its citizens, and 


honorary degrees of Birmingham, Man- 
chester and St. Andrew’s Universities. 
Two years ago he was able to enjoy the 
privilege of being presented in his life- 
time with a bronze bust of himself 
which now adorns the Theatre foyer. 

This shy bachelor knight had a flair 
for attracting to his theatrical ventures 
young people of quality. Indeed, most 
if not all the actor knights of the present 
century have performed under his 
banner at some time or other, and very 
many of the present day actresses who 
have achieved stardom would pay their 
tribute to the inspiration they have 
received by working under his guidance. 

The theatre he founded in Birming- 
ham and of which he remained Govern- 
ing Director until his death was some 
years ago given by him to a Charitable 
Trust to ensure its preservation for all 
time, and one welcomes the news that 
Nancy Burman, the daughter of Isabel 
Thornton (one of the most endearing 
actresses who ever graced this theatre’s 
stage) has been appointed its Admini- 
strator. 

As President of the Birmingham and 
District Theatre Guild since its incep- 
tion, and also a Vice President of the 
British Drama League, Sir Barry has 
always been ready to honour amateur 
theatrical activities by his presence, 
and to encourage them in many un- 
told ways. He has presided at many 
festivals organized by the British Drama 
League in various parts of the country 
as part of the National Festival of 
Community Drama, and in recent 
years he had played a prominent part 
in a British Drama League Amateur 
Theatre Week at Malvern, at an 
Annual Conference in Birmingham, 
and at events at the Birmingham Theatre 
Centre. His presence at the Civic 
opening of the Theatre Centre in 
November 1957 is commemorated by 
a plaque in the entrance hall. 

The English speaking theatre would 
have been considerably poorer artisti- 
cally had not Barry Vincent Jackson 
dedicated to it his life and much ‘of his 
fortune. 
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THEATRE AND SUBSIDY 


By IVOR 


T the time of writing it is un- 
Aeerain whether the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer will accept the 
London County Council’s offer to put 
up even money for the National 
Theatre. This suggestion is not only 
generous on London’s part; it counters 
the frequent complaint that London, 
with more than thirty central theatres, 
would be ‘hogging’ yet another play- 
house (or two combined) at the nation’s 
expense and counters also the query 
why the citizens of Cornwall and 
Cardigan, Cumberland and Caithness 
should pay their share of a bill of that 
kind. Let London, these people may 
say, look after its own amenities. There 
are familiar answers to that familiar 
grievance: but if the London rate- 
payers do accept half the burden these 
answers are greatly strengthened. 

But so far the statements made by 
the Government’s spokesmen, the Earl 
of Dundee in the House of Lords and 
Sir Edward Boyle in the House of 
Commons, have been cold comfort for 
the National Theatre campaigners: 
cold, but not wholly glacial. It was 
intimated that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has an open ear as weil as 
a presently tight fist ; he is, one gathered, 
a man of great good will in this matter. 
But he is—or was unless he since then 
has had second and different thoughts— 
frightened of the sum demanded for 
annual upkeep of a National Theatre 
and of the subsidies requested for 
maintenance of companies and pro- 
ductions of the highest standard. 

It may be that the claimants for the 
National Theatre opened their mouths 
too wide in the matter of maintenance 
and subsidy, and so gave the Cabinet, 
which probably contained members 
sceptical about, or even flatly opposed 
to, a National Theatre, an excuse for 
taking a negative stand. But it was the 
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opinion of all three parties which 
recently conducted the National Theatre 
campaign that the job should be done 
handsomely if it were to be done at all: 
a parsimonious acquiescence on the 
part of the Government might have 
disastrous results and lead only to the 
humiliating spectacle of continual sup- 
plications for just a few more pounds. 
One can well imagine that Lord Esher 
would not care to figure annually as an 
Oliver asking for more. However that 
may be, the yearly subsidy, and not the 
capital outlay of two million pounds, 
seemed to be the stumbling block. 

Yet the Subsidy Money, which 
caused the panic, appears paradoxically 
to be the one thing immediately gained. 
The Chancellor has declared the 
Government’s readiness to devote to 
theatrical activities spread over the 
whole nation grants-in-aid equal to the 
amount deemed necessary to keep 
London’s National Theatre working to 
full capacity, and able, also, to pay 
salaries to its players comparable with 
their normal earnings in the commercial 
theatre instead of paying much less and 
exploiting their good will, as Stratford 
and the Old Vic have been compelled 
to do. The sum needed each year has 
been estimated as £350,000, or rather 
more. Supposing that it were raised to 
£400,000, that would be four times as 
much as the Arts Council has been able 
to expend on drama (apart from opera 
and ballet) to date. The Cowncil’s 
drama allotment for the year ending in 
March 1960 was £84,660 in England: 
in Scotland drama had £16,354, in 
Wales £1,645. The total therefore for 
that year was under £103,000. Pre- 
sumably that amour: would still be 
available; the new subvention would 
therefore raise the whole Theatre Fund 
at the Arts Council’s disposal to half-a- 
million pounds a year. And _ that 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


The following is a transcript of the above letter, the original of which is in the 
archives of the British Drama League Library. It was written from | Devonshire 


Terrace, York Street, Regent’s Park, on November 7, 


1848, and addressed to 


William Wilson who had sent Dickens a copy of his pamphiet ‘A House for Shake- 
spere; A proposition for the consideration of the Nation.’ 

Sir, I beg you to accept my best thanks for your pamphlet, and your obliging note. That such a 
Theatre as you describe, would be but worthy of this nation, and would not stand low upon the 
list of its instructors, I have no kind of doubt. I wish I could cherish a stronger faith than I have, 
in the probability of its establishment on a national footing within fifty years. Faithfully yours 


arrangement, again presumably, would 
remain whatever was done about a 
National Theatre on the site. still 
waiting for the builders on London’s 
South Bank. 

That sum, however, is not so big as 
it sounds if we bear in mind that it will 
have to provide not only for annual 
subsidies but for capital expenditure 
on new buildings and, which is no less 
important, the reconstruction and 
modernizing of inadequate and decre- 
pit premises already in use. The 
structure and accommodation of the 
Old Vic, for one instance, is said to 
need considerable and inevitably cost!y 


CHARLES DICKENs. 


improvement if it is to do its work and 
serve its audience as it should. It has 
to be remembered that during the 
coming year the Old Vic will be boldly 
expanding its activities: it will have 
three companies of first-rate calibre in 
being during the winter, one playing 
at home, the second touring Britain 
and including a brief visit to Europe, 
followed by a tour in America, and the 
third touring Australia, New Zealand, 
the Far East and India in a journey 
expected to last for nine months. The 
British Council is assisting in certain 
overseas spheres but the triple plan is 
obviously a tremendous undertaking 











The Early Public 


Theatre in France 
WILLIAM LEON WILEY 


This survey of the French theatre of the 
early 17th century uses little-known 
memoirs and archives to evoke the 
colourful theatrical quartiers, and describes 


and costumes, as well as the audiences. 
Iilustrated 54s net 
Harvard University Press 


Charles Macklin 


AN ACTOR’S LIFE 
WILLIAM W. APPLETON 


Macklin, rival to Garrick, a pioneer of 
theatrical realism, was one of the most 
important actors in 18th-cent England, 
and continued acting until ninety. 
This is an engaging biography of a 
riotous personality, and draws directly on 
unused manuscript sources. Illustrated 
30s net 

Harvard University Press 


The Oxford Ibsen 


VOLUME V 


PILLARS OF SOCIETY 
A DOLL’S HOUSE GHOSTS | 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY 
J. W. McFARLANE 


The second volume to be published of a 
new translation of all Ibsen’s plays. These 
three constitute a series, the terms of 
which are a succession of curses. Each is 
concerned in some way with the concept 
of ‘home’, and all document a process of 
emancipation by ordeal, their deeper 
preoccupations being with a proper 
definition of freedom. 30s. net 

ACTING EDITIONS (text of plays only), 
paper covers, each 6s net 

VOLUME Vi (25s net) contains An Enemy of 
the People, The Wild Duck, Rosmersholm. 
Acting editions each 5s net 











with inevitable financial risks justifying 
increased demands on the Chancellor's 
Subsidy Money. 

Next, Stratford-upon-Avon; the re- 
named Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 
until this year the Shakespeare Memor- 
ial theatre, has for more than eighty 
years been self-maintained but only 
because, when it started to engage 
stars in recent years, it could trade on 
their willingness to forego star salaries, 


| a sacrifice growing greater as the Avon- 


side seasons become longer. Peter Hall’s 
policy of expanding the organization 
by opening a London branch (with a 
far less Shakespearian programme) will 
necessarily mean drawing on Strat- 
ford’s financial reserves and probably 
involve joining the suppliants for a 
share, and perhaps a substantial share, 
in the Subsidy Money. For Stratford’s 
London theatre is running plays in 
repertory with every intention of 
maintaining the highest possible stan- 
dard. These are to be mainly new. works 


_ and the risk involved in that is obvious: 


no experimenter can expect all his 
experiments to succeed whereas, with 
the public taste as Bardolatrous as it is 
at present, Shakespeare is as near a 


| safe bet as can be. 


So there are two large institutions 


: ready to knock at the Arts Council’s 


_ door in St. James’s Square. The Old 
Vic, with its new three-pronged pro- 


| gramme and its projection of British 
| theatre on so wide a front, is doing the 


work of a National Theatre, 


but 


| operating from a shaky foundation un- 


worthy of that name, while Stratford is 


_ giving London not only the best of its 
_home work when the Warwickshire 
| season ends, but providing in London 


a modern repertory to which the young 


_dramatists of promise are invited to 


contribute with the expectation of a 


_ first-rate cast and production. But it 


has been made plain by the Govern- 


_ ment that it has an eye to the needs of 
_the country as a whole and every 

VAECRE UNSVOMelet PRESS | its performance will naturally join the 
| suppliant queue with a lively expecta- 
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repertory with a fair claim to respect for 





tion of favours to come. Many of 
them, with their work and their appeal 
to the public handicapped by bad 
housing, need capital grants as well as 
annual subvention. Even if the munici- 
palities use the Local Government Act 
of 1948 to assist drama in their own 
towns, the claims made for national 
assistance will be enormous. Hopes have 
been extensively raised : how extensively 
can they be met? 

In these matters the Treasury works 
with and through the Arts Council and 
the burden now to be thrown on the 
Council is increasingly severe. Its 


Drama Department has to appreciate 


the needs of a widespread multitude of 
claimants, whether at the top of the 
queue, like the Old Vic and Stratford, 
or further down the long line. It must 
not only assess requirements; it must 
evaluate the standards of those com- 
peting for aid. In short, one result of 
the Government’s decision has been to 
add enormously to the work ‘and the 
responsibilities of the Arts Council. It 
will indeed be the arbiter of theatrical 
life in this country, settling many 
destinies, and there are those who say 
that it will have to strengthen its 
personnel and advisers if a concentra- 
tion of power is to be justified. 


MAC DAVIES IS NO CLOCHARD 


By ADRIAN BRINE 


URPRISINGLY, The Caretaker has 
S not by all accounts been greeted 
in Paris with the enthusiasm that 
has met it here; surprisingly, since Pin- 
ter’s plays are first cousins to Ionesco’s 
and Beckett’s. Pinter has affirmed this: 
*. . . | admire Beckett’s work so much 
that something of his texture might 
appear in my own’. Is The Caretaker’s 
reception just another exasperating 
caprice of the goddess Success—prone 
as she is to turning the darling play of 
one capital city into the Aunt Sally of 
another? Or can some pattern be dis- 
covered in her mad behaviour? 

The best of plays may fail through 
inadequate execution or (so managers 
assert) unfashionable casting: but that 
is another matter. Though Success is 
whimsical, theatre people never stop 
trying to find where she is predictable. 
I believe that three features in parti- 
cular of plays are vulnerable to travel- 
sickness. 

In the first place, no play is simply 
the sum of its words, or actions, or 
characters. The playwright shares with 
any audience a set of accepted ideas. 
Learning how to write plays is, for 





many, a matter of learning how to play 
upon the expected responses. When he 
jokes about religion, politics or sex, the 
playwright knows whether he is amus- 
ing or shocking his listeners. Arnold 
Wesker could doubtless have foreseen 
that many things in his plays would 
appal Noel Coward. And plays from 
other countries rely on a different set of 
responses: a Frenchman happens to 
find humour in cuckoldry, pregnancy, 
and all forms of lechery: but French 
plays based on this assumption are more 
likely to alienate English audiences 
than amuse them. How the plays need 
to be doctored, Harold Hobson has 
demonstrated well in one of his books 
on the French theatre, comparing a 
literal version of the first pages of 
Colombe with the standard English 
version by Denis Cannan. Not only 
moral and ethical conventions are 
shared by playwrights and audiences, 
but all other Anglo-Saxon (or Gallo- 
Roman) Attitudes. Budleigh Salterton 
is calculated to get a similar response 
from Mr. Coward’s audiences as men- 
tion of Manchester (or Mong-shay- 
stairh) evokes from M. Ionesco’s. If 
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The Caretaker was kept intact—I have 
no idea whether it was—no doubt Pin- 
ter’s bizarre references to the Shepherds 
Bush convenience, the monastery at 
Luton, or Sidcup, lost their comic 
quality in France. Similarly, ‘caretaker’ 
conjures up a different image to a 
Frenchman; and Mac Davies, alias 
Bernard Jenkins, is an English tramp, 
and no clochard. | mean, Davies con- 
tinually tries to justify himself as 
socially responsible—he has an in- 
surance card (however tattered), he 
has done some recent work (for which 
‘they’ didn’t pay him), and once he can 
get his references, he plans tc ‘run the 
ground’ at Wembley Stadidm. The 
French do not regard social responsi- 
bility as a virtue: Beckett’s Didi and 
Gogo need make no such pretences. 

‘The more commonplace the reference 
in a play to national life, the more 
romantic and exotic that play seems 
abroad. Perhaps to a Frenchman 
Luton has a nostalgic melody about 
its name, and Shepherds Bush sounds 
like a haven of rustic peace. To a 
Russian, Chekhov was writing of ordin- 
ary, recognizable people; but English 
actors, with their innate suspicion of 
foreigners, judge them as eccentrics 
and cranks, and play them as though 
they were characters from Dickens. 

Lately in England, since the pro- 
vinces have been contributing more 
to the theatre, the very language of 
plays has suddenly become harder to 
translate. Until recently dramatists 
were still searching for a style of speech 
and using one meanwhile that hovered 
between understatement and bookish- 
ness, The resultant dialogue could not 
be pimned down to anywhere but the 
theatre. Pinter, Wesker, Shelagh De- 
laney and Willis Hall have changed all 
that. Now we recognize that Norfolk 
and the North London suburbs each 
have their own voices. Underneath the 
web of clichés, repetitions, interjections, 
anecdotes, we can understand what the 
characters are feeling far more pro- 
foundly than if they had tried to put it 
into words themselves. 


This point of interest, however, that 
makes these writers immediately accept- 
able to us, simultaneously confines 
them to our shores. Many foreign 
visitors cannot understand why John 
Osborne is highly esteemed: and it is 
hard to explain to them how he has 
crystallized ideas and attitudes pre- 
valent among his generation. Likewise, 
Pinter’s, Wesker’s and Miss Delaney’s 
styles of dialogue get devalued at the 
customs shed. All these young writers 
are more than usually chroniclers of 
their age: their plays have the im- 
mediacy of journalism and the indivi- 
duality of poetry. And it is a common- 
place that journalism and poetry have 
each more to lose in translation than, 
say, the novel. De-localise Wesker’s or 
Miss Delaney’s characters, paraphrase 
their speech, and you have peeled the 
apple. 

In all, it is no more to be wondered 
at that The Caretaker failed in Paris, 
than that L’ Oeuf failed in London. 

What may be the most important 
reason why plays lose weight by 
travelling, is also the least tangible and 
the hardest to define. It has nothing to 
do with considerations of casting or 
production or language, because it 
applies to plays brought over lock, 
stock and barrel. It is a matter of 
background. Every new play, and 
every new production, is the child of 
some tradition, which both stems from 
its parents and revolts against them. 
Seeing how a playwright (or a pro- 
ducer) has infused old forms with new 
life is a pleasure that is very real and 
very considerable, for all that it is 
unconscious. The spectator at the 
theatre wants to see the familiar, but 
wants to see it transmuted. 

Producers are taught, in those coun- 
tries where producers are taught, to 
find a guide to the right style of pro- 
ducing a play, by looking beyond the 
play to its sources. In the French 
theatre, traditions are very marked: 
an obvious example is the use drama- 
tists, from Racine to Sartre, have made 
of the classical laundry basket to carry 





their dirty washing. In the field of 
comedy, too, a play like Doctor Knock 
owes much to Moliére, not only in its 
sceptical view of medicine, but in its 
shape—a series of dialogues revolving 
round the central character, who re- 
mains a constant. The final stage 
direction where certain’ characters 
‘spotless, capped, and gloved, and 
bearing various instruments of medical 
ritual, pass in a sort of procession 
through the hall, point to its being 
fundamentally a comédie-ballet, and give 
the producer an immediate lead. 
Anouilh’s plays are good examples of 
tradition rejuvenated. He takes cheap 
boulevard romances and farces, and 
substitutes venom and cynicism for 
their sentimentality and escapism. His 
dialogue is a series of answers, of 
cappings, in the tradition of Racine. 
(So, a character may arraign another, 
ending with a clinching phrase. ‘Lord!’ 
thinks the reader, ‘how’s the other chap 
going to answer that?’ But the other 
chap goes one better, and makes the 
first chap look silly. It’s a superior 


form of One-U pmanship.) 
Brecht absorbed Villon, Shakespeare, 


Kipling, Dr. Waley’s translations, Tin- 
Pan Alley, Rimbaud, and made what 
he took unmistakably Brecht. (Pinter 
has absorbed Beckett’s influence in the 
same way.) Brecht demanded that his 
plays should be performed casually, 
with the speed of a run-through. Here 
again, what whisks the ingredients into 
a play is not so much the continuance 
of a tradition, as the reaction against it. 

Reaction as a force in playwriting 
has been underestimated. Brecht, we 
are told, was reacting against the heavy 
German romantic acting that en- 
gulfed the spectators in its emotion: the 
swiftness and brightness of his pro- 
ductions came over all the more 
effectively to audiences accustomed to 
the other tradition. Anouilh was react- 
ing against boulevard sentimentality. 
Delaney was reacting against Rattigan. 
N. F. Simpson’s conversations about 
elephants in the front garden and skulls 
on the mantelpiece react against bana- 


lity and trivia. Often the dramatist (and 
the producer) is reacting against some- 
thing quite ephemeral. One-Way Pendu- 
lum is funnier if you have heard Mrs. 
Dale’s Diary, even once. Planchon’s Les 
Trois Mousquetaires not only parodied 
Dumas, Claudel, Brecht and traditions 
of French history in the best Sellar and 
Yeatman fashion, but also cowboy 
films and French TV productions. Take 
the plays from their context—produce 
Delaney in Budapest, and Brecht in 
London, and without their settings they 
shine less brightly. 

For success a play, like an actor, often 
needs simply to be in the right place 
at the right time. Plays can be said to 
be ‘placed’ just as much as they can be 
accused of being ‘dated’. A novelist like 
Stendhal can write avowedly for ‘the 
happy few’, and predict that he will 
be appreciated fifty years after his 
death: not so a dramatist. We needed 
to sharpen our beaks on The Birthday 
Party before we could enjoy The Care- 
taker. Similarly the playwright who 
employs a style already outmoded does 
so at his own risk. Fashion is a sovereign 
that the dramatist is less free than other 
writers to spurn. He can insult it, or 
overthrow it if he chooses: but he does 
well to recognize its existence. Arthur 
Miller summed up the dramatist’s need 
to be immediate, by saying that plays 
deal with ‘what is in the air’, 

By ‘in the air’ I mean at any one moment 

people are preoccupied with certain aspects 

of existence whether they know it or not, 
and the playwright reflects this preoccupa- 
tion. People may know it but not have 
the time, or the disinterestedness, or the in- 

sight, to understand it. I try to unveil a 

truth already known but not recognised. 

These ‘aspects of existence’ are a 
mixture of the accepted views we grow 
up with—traditional ideals, and the 
ideas held by the politician and 
journalists who do much of our thinking 
for us, and of those unformed fears, 
yearnings, dislikes and joys which are 
the life-blood of plays, but which 
change (as much as ideas change) from 
generation to generation and from 
country to country. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Shakespeare and Ivor Brown 
Sir, 

In the last sixty years (no less) I have lived 
in awe of your sagacious and capacious mind, 
and it is with something akin to real fear and 
trembling that I am now daring to contradict 
you. While oe and admiring your 
Shakespeare as a classic, | know that you are 
wrong in holding that ‘after such oceans of 
comment and conjecture’ there is nothing 
more to be said about Aing Lear and that, in 
relation to Shakespeare generally, the ‘in- 
cessant critical inspection’ to which he is 
exposed is ‘bound to be repetitive’. Why, the 
very issue of DRAMA in which these blasé 
sentiments appear contains an article identify- 
ing—for the first time and convincingly— 
Mercutio with Christopher Marlowe. But 
this, I submit, is a mere detail, not to be com- 

with the momentous discoveries now 
gamer emerging as investigators such as 
ofessor Wilson Knight and John Vyvyan 
grope their way, partly by scholarship but 
mainly by self-study and intuition, upwards (or 
if you like, inwards) towards that solar king- 
dom whence, miraculously, through the med- 
ium of his plays, Shakespeare transmitted the 
influence or message of Higher Mind. 

I am aware, Sir, that you will receive this 
pronouncement with an ironical smile but, 
while it is certainly good to have one’s fect 
planted on solid ground, let me tell you 
that it is sheer lunacy to treat the invisible (in 
which this speck of a planet lives and moves 
and has its being) as though it were non- 
existent. Every man’s consciousness of him- 
self, in however small a degree, gives the lie 
absolute to such a preposterous pretence. The 
study of Shakespeare, which is still in its 
infancy, provides evidence of a kind of peren- 
nial philosophy (embracing Christianity) which 
has n seeking to penetrate our dull minds 
‘from a time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary’. And if evolution, 
applied to humanity, has any meaning at all, 
there is one aspect of it. Even so hardened a 
scientist as Professor Julian Huxley (in pre- 
senting Teilhard de Chardin’s The Phenomenon 
of Man to the British public) seems at last to 
be taking ‘all this’ into account. And I beg 
you, for the betterment of your excellent soul, 
to follow suit. 

Yours faithfully, 
HAROLD RUBINSTEIN 


Ivor Brown writes: I am naturally grate- 
ful to Mr. Rubinstein for his unjustified com- 
pliments; he is a liar who says that he never 
enjoys flattery. But I must protest that he does 
me wrong on two points. First, Mr. Klein’s 
identification of Marlowe with Mercutio, 


whether right or wrong, has nothixg to do 
with Shakespeare as a moral philossoher. 
Secondly, I would indeed be lunatic to regard 
the invisible as non-existent and I ery ty 
though reaching my dotage as he points out, 
I am not yet lunatic. As a Rationalist I believe 
in the existence of reason, but I do not regard 
reason as visible. 

What I dispute is the idea of Shakespeare 
as primarily a man with a Christian or 
philosophic message. Outwardly Christian 
he had to be, or the Christians would have 
persecuted and even killed him in their 
usual manner; it was no fun to be openly a 
free-thinker in his time, as in most other 
Christian epochs. 

This is not to say that he thought as freely 
as Marlowe was charged with doing. But it is 
obvious from his life that he was a full-time 
theatre man as actor, writer, perhaps as 
producer, and certainly as a ‘sharer’ in 
management. He looked after his money, 
made his creditors pay up, and invested 
carefully. Being also a genius he found the finest 
possible words for all the multitude of 
opinions expressed by his characters. 

If he had believed himself to be a man with 
a tremendously important religious and 
spiritual message why did he not carefully 
look after and insist on publishing the texts 
of the plays which contained it? Ben Jonson, 
never regarded as an evangelist, did cherish 
and publish his works, but we owe the existence 
in print of half Shakespeare’s plays—-those not 
issued in Quarto including The Tempest—to the 
lucky accident that Heminge and Condell 
lived longer than Burbage and Shakespeare 
and survived to create the First Folio. 

If we are to extract Shakespeare’s opinions 
from the speeches of his characters, his view 
of death was not the Christian one. Prospero, 
usually regarded as the especial mouthpiece of 
Shakespeare’s creed, spoke of death as a sleep 
and not as a gate to immortal life and heavenly 
bliss. The Duke in Measure for Measure said 
that death is no more than sleep, and Claudic 
in the same play expressed the view that even 
the weariest and most loathed life on earth 
was preferable to what we fear of death. 


Was Mercutio Marlowe? 


Sir, 

With reference to my contention that 
Mercutio was a conscious portrayal on 
Shakespeare’s part of Christopher Marlowe, 
may I introduce an additional argument 
which, I believe, strengthens my case still 
further ? 

In Act II, Scene 4: when the Nurse asks 
Romeo who Mercutio (that ‘saucy merchant’) 
is, he answers: ‘A gentleman, nurse, that loves 





to hear himself talk, and will speak more in a 
minute than he will stand to in a month’, 

Surely there could be no more significant 
reference to Marlowe's own tireless and 
extremely dangerous loquacity (which ulti- 
mately led to his assassination) if one may 
judge from his reckless table-talk regarding 
religion, politics, etc., as reported to the 
authorities both by his former friend, Thomas 
Kyd, and a virulent enemy, Richard Baines. 
Kyd, in fact, refers angrily to Marlowe’s 
theological disputations as ‘waste and idle 
papers’; and it is in one of these rs that 
Marlowe himself (according to Ry 4) states: 
‘I did plainly say all that then came into my 
mind’. As for Baines, he bluntly asserts that 
the poet blurted out his unorthodox views 
‘almost into every company he cometh’. Moreover, 
only four years after Marlowe’s death, Dr. 
Thomas Beard in his vindictive Theatre of Gods 
Judgements denounces this ‘poet of scurrilitie’, 
who gave ‘too large a swinge to his owne wit’. 

One final point: the Nurse’s answer to 
Romeo is also, I believe, curiously revealing: 
‘An a’ speak anything against me, I'll take 
him down, an a’ were lustier than he is, and 
twenty such Jacks; and if I cannot, J°ll find 
those that shail’. Now so vehement and even 
menacing an outburst is surely almost ludi- 
crously out of proportion as a reply to Mer- 
cutio’s final, rather harmless quip: ‘Farewell, 
ancient lady’. But it becomes instantly under- 
standable as well as strangely significant if 
Shakespeare had Marlowe’s'tragic fate clearly, 
perhaps persistently, in mind. 

Yours faithfully, 


jJoun W. Kiem 


Heroes and Un-heroes .. 


Dear Sir, 

The operative words in Mr. Charles Maro- 
witz’s defence of the un-hero are: “Yhis un- 
hero is less concerned with victory than he is 
with survival. He stands almost speechless . . . 
But whether one finds him pathetic or dis- 
gusting, amusing or dull, brilliant or moronic, 
the inescapable fact is that he is there’. If he 
is sO inescapably, so omnipresently, there, and 
if he is disgusting, dull, moronic, is it not the 
purpose of the artist to show how he can be 
emancipated from this dire condition, which 
Mr. Marowitz infers is part of the human 
condition? But Mr. Marowitz is much too 
democratic to criticize the common man. Mr. 
Marowitz accepts him, and from this accep- 
tance, this refusal to establish standards of 
what man ought to be, evolves Mr. Marowitz’s 
behaviouristic theories of acting technique, his 
veneration for naturalism, for if the un-hero is 
‘there’, he must be depicted, not only warts 
and all, but also boils and all, to be squeezed 
with exquisite naturalistic detail and fidelity 
to truth, as in The Connection. According to this 
theory, ‘what is’ becomes “what ought to be’. 
The facts are equated with the truth. 
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Now, as I see it, the artist’s task is to inter- 
pret the facts, to relate them in terms of his 
vision, to envisage how they can express what 
is best in human nature and serve the human 
will, to make the truth the human evaluation 
and direction of the brute facts and not their 
passive victim. There is a delicate balancer: 
between ideal and fact, romance and reality, 
(as we know from Ibsen and Shaw). The con- 
flicting dangers of trying to fly without wings 
and of sinking without struggle in the mud 
constitute the dialectic of their plays. Mr. 
Marowitz writes as though the un-hero, the 
victim of circumstance (the modern term for 
Fate), one who is, to quote Mr. Marowitz, 
‘frightened, confused, and solitary’, were a 

modern phenomenon. But does not Oedipus 
fill the bill? And Hamlet? And, of course, the 
characters of Chekhov? The difference between 
them and the self-pitying, self-justifying people 
whom Mr. Marowitz defends i is that Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, Chekhov, showed people who 
were trying to escape from their circumstances, 
who were fighting to live. The playwright 
has to choose between showing a horizon 
outside and beyond individuality, however 
pathetic and well-deserving, and limiting the 
scope of individuality to the size of every 
hard-done-by Jimmy Porter. 

If Mr. Marowitz chooses to blow the 
humanitarian clarion-call, and proclaim that 
he does not consider the world to be any 
greater than the humblest, most suffering man 
in it, he is, of course, right. But if so, and if the 
redemption of suffering (and not merely its 
depiction), the cure of evil (and not merely 
sympathy with the weakness which led to it), 
the bringing of light to darkness, articulacy to 
the dumb, understanding to the moronic, 
are our concern (and I do not see how he can 
deny it), then the task of art, as of science, is to 
explore to the horizons of human potential 
and to show how wrong, how limited, how 
curable, our inadequacy is in relation to it. 
And for this we need not only description of 
what we are, not miming, but words as the 
statement of creative imagination and con- 
structive thought. 

To judge from Mr. Marowitz’s quotation 
from Arthur Miller, one might imagine that 
Miller was advocating the turning of King Lear 
into a ballet. But Miller is not arguing that 
words should abdicate before ‘intensity of 
happening’. On the contrary, he is arguing 
that intensity of happening must be expressed 
in intensity of language. The d depressing and 

‘rnicious feature of Mr, Marowitz’s argument 
is his acceptance of the negative in human 
character. Because ‘man stands almost speech- 
less before the incomprehensibility of his 
planet and his life thereon’, actors apparently 
must be speechless too. Because the ordinary 
man is often moronic, then morons must walk 
the stage. Has Mr. Marowitz not learned that, 
however justifiable it may be to present bore- 
dom, you cannot do it merely by showing 
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boring characters in a boring situation? How- 
ever decadently passive we may sometimes 
think Chekhov is, there runs always through 
his plays not the acceptance and justification 
of boredom, but a criticism of it, a resentment 
against the waste of life which boredom causes, 
and a hint between the lines, in the pauses and 
sighs, of the full life that might have been. 

One recognizes, of course, that despite 
social meliorism, despite extension in our 
understanding and vitality, the human con- 
dition remains limited and mortal. But when 
we have won knowledge of our lack of know- 
ledge, we are able to speak about our in- 
articulacy. It is through words that we com- 
municate our failure to communicate. We 
tune in to each other that we may learn what 
signals are failing to come across. We do not 
accept the silence and the darkness and the 
ignorance and the incomprehensibility. We 
learn and understand that we may think and 
speak and act. 

Yours faithfully, 
Henry ADLER 


OBITUARY 
Stephen Thomas 


Mr. Stephen Thomas was for some years 
Head of the Drama Department of the 
British Council; it was as the Council’s 
representative that Mr. Thomas served om 
the Drama League’s Overseas Committee, and 
the League was responsible to him for the 
allocation of the grant which the British 
Council make us for work overseas. 

I first met him many years ago when we 
were both working for Sir Nigel Playfair and 
later Mr. Thomas gave me my first West End 
job at the Criterion Theatre. With his wide 
and varied experience in the theatre, both as 
actor and producer, Mr. Thomas was essen- 
tially a professional theatre man and, like his 
brother Charles, something of a perfectionist, 
and if he had some misgivings about amateurs, 
none the less in all his dealings with them he 
showed a kindly sympathy and was always 
wise and fair in his judgments of their work. 
He was a man of the most fastidious taste 
in all artistic matters. 

He was a well-known figure in the theatre 
and the respect and affection in which he was 
held was demonstrated by the large gathering 
of members of the theatrical profession which 
attended his memorial service at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden. At this, particularly in 
the choice of music and the arrangement of 
flowers, Stephen Thomas’s own tastes and 
talents were reflected. He will be much 
missed. Everyone admired the courage with 
which he faced the suffering of his final illness 
and we should like to express to his family the 
sympathy and appreciation of the British 
Drama League. j.F.M. 
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William Archer’s Sister 


William Archer’s family have steadfastly 
kept in touch with the British Drama League 
since his rich theatrical collection was deposited 
in the Library in 1925, in trust for the National 
Theatre. First it was James and Charles, then 
for very many years Frank, and each found 
still more treasures to add to the collection 
from time to time. It is sad now to report the 
death of their sister, Grace Stedman, who 
died on February 26 last aged 90. It is not so 
very many years since she too visited Fitzroy 
Square, passing on her way as she searched for 
‘the Archer House’ as Gilbert Murray had 


directed her, No. 29, where as a young girl, 
she told us, William had taken her to visit 
Shaw, but had frowned on her laughter and 
light chatter and would not take her in. 
MG. 


NEW PLAYS IN REPERTORY 


Some of the plays recently _ their British pro- 
fessional premiére by eS nies. Compiled 
from material made availed “hah Coe Casting 
Directory. 

Bromey Little Theatre. Time Limit by Henry 
Denker and Ralph Berkey. (15 m., 3 f.) 
Set in Judge Advocate’s Office in the U.S.A. 
and in Korean Prisoner of War Camp. 

Coventry Belgrade Theatre. The Gilded West 
by W. S. Merwin (7 m., 3 f.) The private 
life of Buffalo Bill. 

Dersy Playhouse. The Whole World Over by 
Laurence Dobie and Robert Sloman. 
(6 m., 3 f.) Comedy of Modern Manners. 

FARNHAM Castle Theatre. The Bees and the Boys 
by Richard Hamilton (6 m., 3 f.) Farce 
set in a Sussex cottage run as a marriage 
bureau. 

Giascow Citizens Theatre. Break Down by 
Stewart Conn. (16 m., 8 f., doubling). Set 
in El Predicamento coffee bar. A modern 
Orpheus and Eurydice. 

Gut_prorp Repertory Theatre. My Father's 
Mantle by Heddy Rossi. (13 m., 4 f.) A 
play about the Kaiser. 

Hastincs Court Players. J Met Murder by 
Stuart Ready. (4 m., 3 f.) Murder and 
blackmail. 

Oupuam Repertory Theatre. My Son, the Sea 
by Norman Vane. (4 m., | f.) Set in house 
in Staten Island, where ships pass the 
front porch. 

Oxrorp Playhouse. Seamen Leading by Davis 
Grant. (7 m., | f£.) About an ex-naval 
rating now in charge of P.T. at public 
school. The Guide by Harvey Breit and 
Patricia Rinehart. (7 m., | f£., villagers.) 
An escaping Indian prisoner is taken for a 
holy man. A play on the nature of faith 
a wee a 
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SHELAGH DELANEY The Lion in Love 
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HAROLD PINTER A Slight Ache 
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JEAN ANOUILE Becket 
JEAN GIRAUDOUX Tiger at the Gates 
ANTON CHEKOV fiche 
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THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


The Theatres of St. James’s 


Survey of London. Vols. 29 & 30. The 
Parish of St. James, Westminster, Part I. 
Edited by F. H. W. Sheppard. Athlone Press 
(University of London) 8 gns. 

The London Survey of the L.C.C. has just 
brought out two more of its superb volumes, 
and theatre-lovers in particular may be grate- 
ful to it, for the new publication deals with 
the southern part of the Parish of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, and introduces the reader to some 
quite unexpected records of theatrical history 
in the course of its comprehensive survey. The 
subject of this particular section lends itself 
well, it must be admitted, to clear and effective 
explanation, since it can show at once a place, 
a time and an individual from whose con- 
junction the whole area developed. The 
editor and compilers have been given a 
chance to set forth their account of a London 
district in such a way that the description of 
the original buildings and their successors 
can take the form of a comprehensible and 
often dramatic narrative, and they have used 
their opportunities with a skill that calls for 
our admiration and our gratitude. 

It all began, it would seem, with the 
granting of the bailiwick of St. James’s Fields 
to Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, in 1661. 
Jermyn issued leases for building in the Fields, 
and successive maps of the area, reproduced 
among the excellent illustrations at the end of 
the second volume, show how the great 
rectangle enclosed by St. James’s Street, 
Piccadilly, the Haymarket and Pail Mall 
was laid out at the very inception of the 
scheme and has retained its character with 
very little variation right up to the —— day. 

Houses, clubs, theatres and business by 
mises come under review, and are han 
Dr. Sheppard and his colleagues in a mat 
at once scholarly and fascinating. We read of 
the earliest known builders and residents on 
the various sites, sometimes we are shown 
plans, drawings and elevations of the houses 
they knew, and can compare them with the 
photographs of buildings now standing or 
only recently demolished. Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, who kept a cow in St. James’s Park and 
had an Adam house in the Square, Mr. Wil- 

tian 
museum-building in Piccadilly, an the 
indecorously captivating Nell Gwynne, are 
only a few of the distinguished or notorious 
householders recorded in these pages, but 
perhaps the most unusual and intriguing 
chapter is that devoted to the Italian Opera 
House in the Haymarket, now better known as 
Her Maijesty’s Theatre. 

Here is theatrical history of an unfamiliar 
kind. Some of it comes from the Public Record 


liam Bullock, with his extraordinary E 
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Office, whose files show us Sir John Vanbrugh, 
architect and playwright, negotiating for 
certain property in the Haymarket with a 
view to erecting a ‘stately Theatre’ which 
shall rival Drury Lane. Vanbrugh’s own 
letters refiect his views about his playhouse 
as a profitable investment, and the Record 
Office, on the other hand, preserves the 
complaints of the lease-holders who disputed 
the orthodoxy of his agreements with them. 
After some wrangling and arbitration the work 
was eventually put in hand, and the building 
was opened as an opera house in 1705. Like 
more than one other enterprise of this nature, 
it did not pay. Two years later Vanbrugh was 
lad to grant a fourteen-year lease it to 
Owen Swiney, who in his turn found it an 

expensive investment, so that he was ‘driven 
to attend his Fortune in some more favourable 
Climate’. Opera in England, one might say, 
had begun as it meant to go on. 

There was a period when the combined 
talents of Heidegger and of Handel, as 
manager and composer respectively, did much 
to restore the balance but the account of its 
subsequent development is of particular 
interest as an illustration of theatrical archi- 
tecture, theatrical policy and—for those who 
can comprehend it—-theatrical finance. We 
read of one James Brook leasing the theatre 
from Edward Vanbrugh on conditions which 
he did not intend to fulfil, and selling his 
rights in it to Harris and Sheridan for a sum 
which they were not in a position to pay. 
It is not really surprising, after that, to 
learn that at this stage it was entirely recon- 
structed and redecorated inside, with figures 
of Music and Dancing by Thomas Gains- 
borough ogre the proscenium. As for the 
doings and sayings of Mr. William Taylor, to 
whom Sheridan entrusted the entire financial 
control, and who exercised it not infrequently 
from the King’s Bench Prison when confined 
there at the suit of his creditors, they must be 
read to be believed. 

The account of the St. James’s Theatre, 
while not so rich in miscellaneous entertain- 
ment, is of great use in serving to correct a 
good many misleading impressions current at 
the time of its demolition. We may regret the 
passing of the gracious interior of red and gold, 
with the proscenium columns and pediment so 
well illustrated in the volume, but we need no 
longer think of it as a lost link with Dickens 

Almack’s and various undefined traditions 
of the past, since the interior decorations that 
we all remem were designed by the late 
Percy Macquoid in 1899. Also—an important 
point—-it shows how difficult it has been to 
make that theatre pay at any time in the 
except for ten years under Hare and the ees - 
dals and a rather longer period under Alexander. 





The account of the Criterion is less varied 
and eventful, but is likewise valuable for the 
light it throws on the interrelation of theatre 
and restaurant, the original scheme having 
been merely the construction of a restaurant 
and tavern with a hall in the basement ‘for 
concerts and the exhibition of pictures’. Once 
again, the development of a building reflects 
the development of the London entertainment 
world, and we may be grateful to those who 
have so carefully traced its history and so 
lucidly recorded it for our enjoyment. 

Martin Ho-mes 


The Abbey’s Great Ones 


Lady Gregory: A Literary Portrait by Eliza- 
beth Coxhead. Macmillan. 30s. Synge and the 
Anglo-Irish Drama by Alan Price. Methuen. 


‘She loved’, said Lennox Robinson shortly 
after her death, ‘the noble tragic failures of 
history, the dreamer, the man with an im- 
possible unrealisable ideal’. Was she herself a 
noble tragic failure, a woman with an im- 
possible unrealizabie ideal? In one way, 
maybe she was. Miss Coxhead’s book is not 
a biography but, even so, one feels that she 
dismisses far too lightly. the idea that Lady 
Gregory was in love with W. B. Yeats whom 
she met in the fourth year of her widowhood 
at--for a woman in her circumstances—the 
dangerous age of forty-four. His love for the 
beautiful Maud Gonne was already eight 
years old and it was no doubt evident that it 
was the one great love that he would have: 
‘All young men that I knew lived the life 
Edwin Ellis told me of but I had gathered 
from Shelley and the romantic poets an idea 
of perfect love. Perhaps I should never marry 
in church but I would love one woman all my 
life’. It is quite possible that the fulfilment of 
her love was ‘an impossible unrealizable ideal’ 
but, if so, this austere and somewhat Spartan 
lady accepted the situation philosophically 
and lavished on Yeats throughout her life a 
care and an attention that she gave to nobody 
else—-and she looked for little in return. She 
and her house at Coole in County Galway 
played an important part in the development 
of Yeats’s genius and she was content with this. 
She was sure that one of his most important 
books, The Wind Among the Reeds, would never 
have been finished but for her, ‘and though 
we live in an ungrateful world, I think some- 
one will throw a kind word alter me, some 
day, if for nothing else.’ 

She was too modest: the kind words go after 
her not only for the immeasurable assistance 
she gave to the greatest poet of this century 
but also for her own part in the establishment 
of the Abbey Theatre and for her own phe- 
nomenal literary achievement. Whether her 
theatrical and literary activities were the 
sublimation of an unrequited love or the 
result of her being involved in the general 


intellectual excitement of the early years of 
the century in Ireland——-most probably they 
were a combination of both—is a question 
which, while not without interest, may per- 
haps be left unanswered. In many ways she, 
and not Yeats, was the Abbey Theatre. Yeats’s 
main interest was his poetry, the theatre being 
a by-product of that interest. But for Lady 
Gregory, it became her whole life. It is due 
to her, more than to anybody else, that it 
survived the hard days of its early years and of 
the nineteen-twenties. It was her indomitable 
will that kept it going through the bleakest and 
most hopeless of situations. And when she 
found that it needed plays in order to keep 
going, she sat down and wrote them. It was 
not without reason that Bernard Shaw called 
her ‘the charwoman of the Abbey Theatre’. 
Whatever had to be done to keep the theatre 
going she did it whether it was writing plays, 
fighting the Castle over the attempted 
censorship, or standing up to the mobs that 
both in Ireland and America tried tc howl 
down Synge’s Playboy of the Western World. 

Miss Coxhead’s book is, in the main, a 
study of Lady Gregory’s far too neglected 
plays and it performs a most valuable service 
in drawing attention to them once again. 
Many of them are minor masterpieces and 
Miss Coxhead quite rightly does not spare 
praise where it is legitimately due. Above all, 
this literary biography is written with such 
an infectious, warm-hearted generosity that 
it is with real regret one comes to the final 
page. 

One of Lady Gregory’s hardest fights was 
when she stood alone in America defending 
her company against the attacks being made 
on Synge’s Playboy. She didn’t herself like the 
play but she recognized Synge’s genius and 
was prepared to fight to the last for its freedom 
of expression. Little enough has been written 
about Synge so that Mr. Price’s fairly com- 

rehensive study is most timely and welcome. 

e discusses Synge criticism, the various 
disturbances in the Irish Theatre, Synge’s 
idiom (always a stumbling block to proper 
appreciation) and his literary ideas and craft 
together with his relations with Yeats and 
other writers of his time. Brief studies of the 
prose and poems precede full discussion and 
analysis of all of the plays and it is hard to fault 
Mr. Price’s judgments. One of the useful 
functions which the book performs is to 
attempt to see Synge’s writings not only as an 
Irish literary phenomenon but aiso as part of 
English literature. Mr. Price sees a coherent 
theme running through all of Synge which he 
defines as ‘the tension between dream and 
actuality’, and he brings this out well in his 
studies of both The Playboy and Deirdre. Parti- 
cularly does he show how in The Playboy the 
power of the imagination makes dream and 
actuality one. It may be that Synge is nowa- 
days of no help to practitioners of the poetic 
drama but this in no way lessens his own 
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intrinsic genius and importance in the world 
theatre. Mr. Price has done well to draw 
attention to this fact in the course of his most 
readable and indispensable volume. 
VALENTIN IREMONGER 


Eliot to Date 


The Plays of T. S. Eliot by D. E. Jones. 
Routledge. 28s. 

T. S. Eliot has provoked a great flow of ink, 
but there is among all the writings about him 
no substitute for this book. Mr. Jones has 
don a service to all producers, as well as 
readers, of the plays by giving us a complete 
and lucid survey of Eliot’s dramatic work up 
to date. 

It is not a critical assessment, but an 
‘exploration’. Mr. Jones sensibly affirms that 
it is not yet time for a balanced judgment on 
all the plays, and he does what in fact is far 
more useful: he assembles in clear and read- 
able form all the materials for an under- 
standing of them. Opening chapters deal with 
Poetry in the Theatre, treating this large 
theme in a way which provides the back- 
ground for Eliot’s own thought upon it; and 
with ‘Eliot’s Approach to Vrama’ through 
Sweeney Agonistes and The Rock. After this, each 
of the five full-length plays has a chapter to 
itself; and there is a brief conclusion. 

Mr. Jones’s method is to build up his 
picture of each play from careful study of the 
text, reinforced by relevant material from 
Eliot’s own critical writing, from the com- 
ments of others who were associated with the 
production of the plays, and from some of the 
critics who have already dealt with thera. 
The result is a patchwork, but of clear design; 
every piece contributes to Mr. Jones’s own 
pattern of exposition the point it is chosen to 
make, and the whole, unlike so many books 
filled with quotations, is easy and pleasant to 
read. The total result is a convincing account 
of Eliot’s development as a dramatist, and of 
the character and value of each play. 

For of course, although it is not aimed at, 
some critical judgment is inevitably expressed. 
But Mr. Jones is blessedly free from favouri- 
tism among the plays and from subservience 
to fashion. ‘Of the greatness of Murder in the 
Cathedral there can be no doubt’, he says in 
conclusion, and few would disagree with him. 
Of the other plays, ‘one cannot yet distinguish 
between their intrinsic merit and their im- 
portance as steps towards the re-establishment 
of tic drama’. This is a wise restraint; and 
indeed the whole book has breadth and 
sobriety. It stands and will stand as a record 
of what the plays really are. 

Mr. Jones gives a full and lucid analysis of 
the sources from which each of the plays of 
contemporary life took its origin. Eliot took a 
Greek play, in each case, as his starting point. 
This is the first systematic study of what has 
been taken from the Greek originals. It asks 


what are the elements in which Eliot found his 
inspiration and what he made of them. It 
makes the reader impressively aware how new 
a life the old material has been given, so that, 
as in Eliot’s poetry, the traditional has been 
absorbed by the creative. This transformation 
is of course due mainly to the poct’s Christian 
view of the world. 2 

No one can write adequately about Eliot 
who has not a firm grasp of Christian theology, 
for that is the wellspring of his imagination as 
it was for Dante, whom of all poets Eliot 
would acknowledge as his master. Mr. Jones 
eschews theological arguments, but leaves no 
doubt that he has assimilated the concepts 
that govern Eliot’s thinking; and he con- 
stantly, and rightly, reverts to them in ex- 
pounding the plays. As with Shakespeare, so 
with Eliot certain themes run through the 
plays, so that to understand one it is necessary 
to know the others. At first, the centre of the 
stage is held by the elect soul (Becket, Harry, 
Celia), whose self-sacrifice fertilizes the 
spiritual soil for the rest of humanity. The 
emphasis shifts to the group and the working 
out of one’s own salvation in terms of human 
relationships. The same standards still apply, 
the same self-knowledge is required: but love, 
felt by and for a person as he really is, comes 
increasingly to provide the only means of their 
fulfilment. Such is the progression which Mr. 
Jones unfolds as he clarifies each play for us. 

Producers who are invited to tackle an 
Eliot play may rest assured that Mr. Jones is 
not above their heads, in the academic clouds. 
He has acted in and produced, as well as 
‘taught’, most of the plays: and he is well 
aware of the difficulties to be faced in com- 
mending them to an audience. Much of what 
he has to say will be of practical value in over- 
one those difficulties: for it is usually true 
that, if a producer and his cast have a real 


insight into the author’s thought, they will be 
able to ‘put it over’ with a clarity and style 
that will make it acceptable to an audience 


which did not expect to understand it. As 
Mr. Jones says, the reputation which Eliot 
has gained in some quarters for ‘obscurity’ is 
fictitious; if the interpreters fully understand 
him, the audience will ‘get’ him, not only 
though their intellect. So this admirable book 
has theatrical as well as literary value. 
E. MARTIN BROWNE 


The Theatre in France 


Dionysus in Paris: A Guide to Contem- 
a French Theatre by Wallace Fowlie. Gol- 
ancz. 25s. 

This is not a work of literary criticism but 
a purely descriptive iling new 
tendencies in the Paris theatre since the First 
World War. In a first chapter describing the 
way in which the Paris theatres may be 
grouped, Mr. Fowlie leads his readers astray 
by his failure to see the theatrical movement 
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EDITED BY FREDSON BOWERS 


The Cambridge edition of Dekker’s complete plays draws on 
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in historical perspective. If one disregards the 
commercial or ‘boulevard’ theatres, with their 
performances of Bernstein, Pagnol or Rous- 
sin, as Mr. Fowlie has had every right to do, 
one is left with two, not three, groups of 
theatres, both literary; the subsidized theatres 
and the avant-garde or experimental group. In 
the experimental theatres, the Vieux-Colom- 
bier or the Studio des Champs-Elysees in the 
1920's, or the same Studio and ‘pocket 
theatres’ like La Huchette in the 1950's, the 
movement must be seen as a series of phases; 
the first being that of Copeau and the Cartel 
playing Giraudoux, Lenormand, Salacrou, etc. 
and the most recent being started by Roger 
Blin, Jacques Mauclair, Nicolas Bataille 
laying Beckett, lonesco, Genét, Adamov, with 
rault and Vilar in their subsidized theatres 
joining in. 

On the question of the relationship between 
the theatres and the universities (p.53) Mr. 
Fowlie is misinformed. A Chair of Dramatic 
Literature was created at the Sorbonne in 
Paris in 1934 but lapsed immediately on 
Professor Félix Gaiffe’s sudden death. From 
1952 to 1954 André Villiers, director of the 
Théatre en Rond, ran the Section d’ Art drama- 
tique des Cours de Civilisation frangaise de la 
Sorbonne, and in 1958 M. Jacques Scherer was 
— to the new Chaire d'Histoire et 

echnique du Thédtre frangais, the first to be 
concerned with purely theatrical research; 
M. Scherer described the equipment at his 
disposai in the first number of heatre Research 
(1958). In 1960 the Institut d'études thédtrales 
de la Sorbonne was set up, consisting of a number 
of university professors and well known theatre 
m 


en. 

Chapters II to V provide the non-specialist, 
or a theatregoer interested in modern French 
drama, with an introduction to the work of a 


number of internationally known French 
literary era from Claudel and Gide 
to Beckett and Llonesco. The general lines on 
which these writers worked are indicated and 
selected plays are described. Relying as he 
does on the descriptive method, Mr. Fowlie 
is clearly more at ease when dealing with 
Cocteau, Montherlant or even Giraudoux 
than with Sartre or lonesco. There is, for 
example, much more to be said about 
Ionesco’s La Legon than that it is what the 
title says it is, a lesson, and that at the end the 
teacher kills his pupil. As for Le Rhinocéros 
Mr. Fowlie misses the whole point of the play 
when he sees the alarming picture of brutish 
anti-humanism painted by fo onesco as simply 
the ‘exaltation of friends and colleagues’. It 
was interpretations such as these that caused 
Ionesco to state recently that the purpose 
of the play had been to describe a process 
of ‘nazification’ in a country or community. 

There are other instances where Mr. 
Fowlie fails to put his finger on the essential 
theme of a play or scene, or where his account 
is subject to caution. Some slips in the details 


also occur. They include the following: 
Sodome et Gomorrhe is not Giraudoux’s last play; 
the last is Pour Lucréce (Duel of Angels) which 
is not mentioned. Hugo does not ‘shoot’ 
twice at Hoederer in Sartre’s Les Mains sales, 
nor does General Saint-Pé actually ‘strangle 
his mad wife’ in Anouilh’s La Valse des 
toréadors: her voice is still heard calling Léon 
in the following act. The account of Anouilh’s 
Ardéle in which it is said that the bed-ridden 
Madame Saint-Pé is ‘left stranded in an 
elevator’ is completely baffling. 

In discussing Waiting for Godot Mr. Fowlie 
goes over the old arguments about Godot’s 
identity and opts for his identification with 
God even whilst recalling Beckett’s repudiation 
of symbolic interpretations. He then goes on to 
make a strange statement which takes no 
account of the fact that the word ‘God’ is 
English and can hardly take a French diminu- 
tive: ‘As the name Pierrot comes from Pierre, 
so Godot may come from God’ (p.214). 

The final chapters are unexpected: one on 
Moliére, another on Mallarmé’s dramatic 
aesthetics and a third which talks of the 
Catholic Mass, the Medieval theatre, Greek 
and Racinian tragedy. The final pages do how- 
ever bring out for the reader the interest taken 
by theatre people in theoretical questions. 
Producers take sides. Mr. Fowlie makes of 
Vilar a convinced Claudelian. One could 
quote against him Vilar’s ager wen in 1951: 

damov ou Claudel? Je réponds, A 

The book ends with a selected bibliography 
including works published in 1958. One would 
therefore have expected to find listed the most 
important study that has appeared so far on 
Giraudoux, namely Albérés’s Esthétique et morale 
chez Jean Giraudoux (1957). 


Dorotuy KNOWLES 


Old Macklin 


Charles Macklin: An Actor’s Life by William 
W. Appleton. Harvard U.P. London: Oxford. 30s. 

Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage? 
Not always. We know, in our own time, what 
A. E. Matthews did. And history records the 
story of Charles Macklin (the strong-featured, 
irascible Irishman) which Professor Appleton, 
of Columbia University, has just re-written in 
necessary detail. In the t, legend and 
rumour had their fun with Macklin; there 
were tales about his performances as a cen- 
tenarian, the theatre’s Old Parr. Actually, he 
died when he was 97, and he had retired some 
years earlier. 

I find myself going first to the tale of his 
last phase. There is something especially sad 
about the waning of an actor to a time when 
‘the faint defects of age must be the scene of 
mirth’, when, as in the parody of Nestor, he is 
seen to cough and spit, 

And, with a fumbling on his gorget, 

Shake in out the rivet... 

Macklin was not altogether sad. Indeed, it is 
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pleasant to hear that he could be peevish when 
asked if he had known Elizabeth Barry or if 
he had come to England after the Restoration. 
When he was well over eighty a Dublin t 
could write of him: ‘Revere sturdy Macklin, 
the dramatic sire, For nor age nor disease can 
extinguish his fire’. But his last performanee 
had its tragedy. At the age of cighty-nine, at 
Covent Garden, when he was to act in The 
Merchant of Venice for his benefit, he came to 
Mrs. Pope, the Portia, in the Green Room and 
said: ‘Who is to play Shylock?’ Later, after 
going mechanically for two or three speeches, 
he asked the audience to allow Mr. Ryder to 
continue as substitute. He did not appear 
again. 

Then came the last fading when, as Pro- 
fessor Appleton says, he no longer removed his 
clothes except to change his linen and to 
sponge himself in warm gin. He ate when he 
felt like it, and slept at odd hours, almost bolt 
upright, in his front parlour. To the end of his 
ae poverty pursued him. The plate on his 
co in the summer of 1797 said, very 
simply, “Charles Macklin, Comedian’. 

I have begun at the wrong end; but the 
main facts of the life, the life of this actor who 
so nearly spanned the eighteenth century, are 
well-known. He was a vigorous, hot-tempered 
man who is set forever in stage history because 
of his Shylock on the night of February 14, 
1741. Shylock had been a low comedian’s part. 
Macklin restored it to tragedy: the couplet, 
‘This is the Jew That Shakespeare drew’, 
attributed, without much authority, to Pope, 
shows the effect it made, and we remem 
Georg Lichtenberg’s famous description: “The 
first words he utters, when he comes to the 
stage, are slowly and expressively spoken: 
“Three thousand ducats”. The double “th” 
and the two sibilants, especially the second 
after the “t’’, which Macklin lisps as lickerishly 
as if he were savouring the ducats and all that 
they would buy, make so deep an impression 
in the man’s favour that nothing can destroy 
it.’ 

Professor Appleton, ordering his narrative 
ingeniously, takes us through Macklin’s 
quarrels, notably with Garrick, and he has a 
good chapter on the stormy Covent Garden 
Macbeth of 1773. Here Macklin considered 
problems of sets, costumes, and music. ‘In 
attempting to impose upon [his production] a 
conceptual unity, he anticipated the function 
of the director in the modern theatre, and the 
— reactions of managers, actors, and 

ckstage crew indicate how novel was this 
supervision’. Macklin was not having any of 
the old nonsense in which male witches, 
black-hatted, blue-aproned, met a periwigged 
Macbeth in regimental uniform. For the first 
and last acts he wore modified Scottish dress. 
We gather that the septuagenarian acted with 
some force; but after preliminary efforts, the 
partisans of other Macbeths created a hideous 
din at the fourth and, as it proved, last per- 





formance. Later, Macklin had to face the 
shouting riot at a Ceeeencynypona of The Merchant 
of Venice, and to bring a successful action in 
the King’s Bench. 

We shall continue, I think, to remember him 
as a rough, able, dogmatic actor who rose to 
the heights in Shylock, and who wrote various 
plays, notably The Man of the World, which had 
a raspingly theatrical quality. Professor Apple- 
ton discusses with spirit the man oad his 
background of the eighteenth century theatre, 
and I am glad that the book quotes the 
malicious Foote’s famous impromptu. Macklin, 
when lecturing, had boasted of his ability to 
memorize at a glance. Immediately Foote 
scribbled and sent up to him the jabberwocky 
that begins: ‘So she went into the garden to 
cut a cabbage-leaf to make ah apple wei. 

jJ. C. Trewm 


Report on the Bard 


Shakespeare Survey, 14. Ed. Allardyce Nicoll. 
Cambridge. 27s. 6d. 

The special subject of this year’s Survey is 
Shakespeare’s relations (and contrasts) with 
the other dramatists of his period. The early 
influences of Lyly and Marlowe are carefully 
and fruitfully examined: less familiar ground 
is examined by I. A. Shapiro in his treatment 
of Anthony Mundy, of whom Meres wrote 
that he was a leader in the craft of ‘plotting’. 

It was a curious practice of the Elizabet ans 
to employ a ‘plotter’ when a new subject was 
being tackled: in the case of old subjects 
lifting from another man’s work was common 
and accepted practice. No copyright and 
apparently no sense guilt on one side or 
grievance on the other forbade what we would 
call theft of this kind. In Henslowe’s Theatre 
Workshop new plays were commissioned and 
entrusted first to the ‘plotter’, who drafted 
the action in various sections, and then to the 
authors who might be as many as five, con- 
tributing an act each for as litle as a pound a 
time. It seems an astonishing technique to us: 
but speed and plenty of production were 
essential since the number o ormances of 
each play was so small, anything from one or 
two to twenty, according to public support. 
This method set several hands, with their plot 
provided, working away simultaneously; ‘all 
orders promptly executed’ was the rule with 
Henslowe and this was one way of getting 
promptitude. 

Mundy, who was in the thick of all this, 
had a career with interesting implications for 
our understanding of the period. He began as 
an actor, but his readiness with his pen found 
him work in political and religious propa- 
ganda. He was a vigorous Protestant and 
hammered the Catholics with energy and 
gusto. He also became, in 1586, a Messenger 
of the Queen’s Chamber whose status was 
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Michael 
Gilbert 


A CLEAN KILL 


This murder mystery in three acts 
was Michael Gilbert’s first stage 


play—it opened at the Criterion 
Theatre in December 19569. 


7s. 6d. 


(in preparation) 


THE BARGAIN 


Michael Gilbert’s second play will 
be published later this year. 


7s. 6d. 





SCENES AND 
MACHINES 
ON THE ENGLISH 
STAGE 
DURING THE 


RENAISSANCE 
Lily Bess Campbell 
This distinguished work was first 
printed in 1923. It traces the be- 


ginnings of the modern theatre to 
its Renaissance origins. 


illus. 60s. 
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diplomatic and whose work responsible: he 
resembled a Foreign Office Queen’s Messenger 
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today. He may have made a blunder, for he 
later returned to the theatre and began ‘to 
ruffle it again on the stage’. After that hé-was 
kept especially busy as the architect for the 

teams of play-builders. 
What this shows is the absurdity of the 
sehyguie kept up ~ 4 some anti-Stratfordians, 
~*~ that actors in Shakespeare’s time were 
SRAMALL regarded as of low caste, prea rogues and 
F.RS.A. vagabonds. Mundy could pass from the 
service of the theatre to service of the Queen 
Director of the Harlequin Puppet in a position of esteem and responsibility. It 
Theatre, Rhos-on-Sea, Colwyn y, is also worth noting, though ignored by those 
North Wales—Britain’s only permanent who want to denigrate the players, that 
puppet theatre. Prince Hamlet was on easy terms with the 
—s players at Elsinore. He seems to go 
out his way to stress the word ‘friend’. 


PUPPET PLAYS “You are welcbme, masters; welcome, all. 


I am glad to see thee well; welcome, good 
& PLAYWRITING friends. O my old friend’. He speaks to them 
as comrades with no sense of inequality and a 
This book is, we social barrier. In view of this, and of Mundy’s 
believe, the only career, the idea that Shakespeare would be 
one on its subject ignorant of Court life and the ways of speech 
in English. Yet a of the socially eminent is ridiculous. 
good book has been | In the case of composite volumes like the 
badly needed. Eric Shakespeare Survey it is impossible to deal 
Bramall teaches his briefly with the large assortment of subjects, 
reader the elements of the art and ranging from literary judgments to reviews of 
illustrates his ideas with seven of his contemporary Shakespearian production. It 
own plays which may be used free of can a be said that the fourteenth issue 
charge. He is one of our most experienced maintains the excellent standard of variety 
puppeteers and anyone interested in the | in scholarship provided hitherto. 
subject will find no better mentor. Ivor Brown 
Fully illustrated with photographs and 
drawings. JUST OUT 15s. After Stanislavsky 


An Actor’s Training: The Stanislavski 
Method by Sonia Moore. Gollancz. 15s. The 
MAKING Mastery of Movement by Rudolf Laban, 
revised by Lisa Ullman. Macdonald & Evans. 30s. 
A START WITH Discovering the Theatre by C. V. Burgess. 
U’. of London. 9s. 6d. 

MARIONETTES | Stanislavsky’s vital consideration of the 
fundamentals of creative acting is embodied 
Entirely practical, lavishly illustrated, in two books——An Actor Prepares and Building 
very clear; an introduction to making, A Character. The former examines the inner 
manipulating and presenting marion- processes of acting, the latter deals with the 
ettes. CLEMENCE DANE: ‘I know and actor’s equipment—-particularly his physical 
admire his work . . . This book will be instrument. Most English actors dabble from 
immensely helpful . . . a real pleasure.’ “time to time with Stanislavsky but few read 
SIR RALPH RICHARDSON: ‘a fascinating hirn thoroughly or follow up with regular 

book, giving as it does a lesson in practice of his exercises. oa 
stagecraft in miniature’. 12s. Gd. He has been more systematically studied in 
America, but the main emphasis there has 
These are both BELL HANDBOOKS. Write been Bi ers = on aoe vary ace 
: use ‘psycho-technique’). e res ave 
Poni tee tegen: Seseieahciten' Needen: demp-alenl, -asiid- dies Biota 
° G. BELL & SONS LTD., remarks that ‘the greatest — to the 
London Method comes, however, not from its critics 
Bvt etawren Seb ne: but from its adherents’. Stanislavsky himself 
wrote twenty-five years ago—‘Reckless use of 
the “‘system”’. . . will only drive you away from 
the goal . . . A too emphatic, oe 
care in the handling of our psycho-technique 
can be alarming, inhibiting, lead to an over- 





critical attitude, or result in a technique used 
for its own sake!’ 

Miss Moore correctly rebukes the American 
malpractisers, and then sets out to give us a 
balanced picture of Stanislavsky’s teaching. Her 
book, in fact, is a generously-spaced seventy- 
page rewrite of a closely packed 600 in the 
original. Brevity and heavy capitals sometimes 
have merit, but I cannot help feeling that 
Stanislavsky’s own painstaking and involved 
account is better than Miss Moore’s. 

Rudolf Laban and Stanislavsky were both 
concerned with discovering the natural laws 
which must form the basis of creative activity. 
Whole sections of their writings are virtually 
interchangeable. But I have never been 
greatly persuaded of the overall value, for the 
actor, of Laban’s work, although I am person- 
ally deeply interested in the nature and 
function of movement. I agree, of course, that 
we must constantly probe and explore the 
relationship between inner reality and _ its 
outward manifestation, but I wonder if 
Laban’s weighty phrases, diagrams and tables 
really help the actor. “The actor in observing 
people might recognise certain effort :ypes, 
such as the dabber-glider, or the slasher- 
wringer-floater, which might offer a good 
basis to build up a picture of an imaginary 
person’s movement behaviour.’ He qualifies 
such suggestions by remarking that the actor 
must rely more on inner sensation than classified 
external characteristics, but the damage has 
been done. One is left with an uneasy sus- 
picion that generality is rearing its head. 

As a choreographer Laban was addicted to 
mass-movement, and the three mime plays at 
the end of the book confirm one’s fears. It is no 
use explaining that they are only in skeleton 
form and that the actor must fill them with a 
contour of effort-rhythms expressed in definite 
movements, and then writing: 

Finally the pedlar and the girl’s father 
confront each other. A deadly fight 
between the two ensues, and all the 
others witness it with horror. 
Do they? Isn’t there one, perhaps, who averts 
his head? Isn’t there one who enjoys the 
fight? 

Miss Ullmann understands the danger. She 
explains in her preface that Laban was as 
much concerned with ‘the stage of human life’ 
as with that of the theatre. The intention is to 
inspire the man-in-the-street to enrich his 
existence by mastering movement, as well as to 
help those concerned with the theatre. From 
this angle, the book may be recommended (if 

ou are prepared to practise ‘mobile reading’) 
but it hardly warrants the claims which 
Labanite enthusiasts have made for it. 

Discovering the Theatre is presumably in- 
tended for the young person just beginning to 
go to the theatre. After a bad start with a little 
moral tale about Diane and Tony who progress 
from school dramatics to the Britfield Drama 
Society, it settles down to a lively, well- 
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Stanislavsky 
on the Art of the Stage 


DAVID MAGARSHACK has re- 
vised his translation of Stanislavsky 
and added a long Preface in which 
he considers the Method school in 
relation to Stanislavsky’s System. 
With eight pages of photographs. 
A new and revised edition. 30/- 


John Osborne 


A SUBJECT OF SCANDAL 
AND CONCERN. Mr Osborne’s 
first play for television, broadcast 
last October, is about the last man 
in England to be imprisoned for 
blasphemy. 5/-. THE ENTER- 
TAINER is now available in Faber 
Paper Covered Editions at 4/6. 
LUTHER, Mr Osborne’s new 
play, is in preparation. 


Jean Genet 


DEATHWATCH. The full revised 
text of M. Genet’s earliest play, 
Haute Surveiliance, translated by 
Bernard Fretchman. 5/6 


Jack Gelber 


THE CONNECTION. The full 
text of Mr. Gelber’s play which 
aroused extremes of critical praise 
and censure when it was produced 
at the Duke of York's in February. 

10/6 
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ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


New releases include :— 


INHERIT THE WIND. The stirring and magnificent drama by Jerome Lawrence 
and Robert E. Lee. Books 6 

Murder and laughs ga A farcical chiller by Raymond Dyer. 4. m, 4 f., 1 set. 
urder ee ee ee a hit” 'y Her Books 


. Drama by Lilian and Edward Percy. ek ae 
* ae Books 5/6. 
BASINFUL 


OF THE BRINY. A riot of fun, by Leslie Sands. 3 m., 6f., 1 set. A 
follow up to his sensationally successful ““Beside the Seaside”. Books 6/-. 
ay el gy age A topical domestic comedy by Charles Cameron. 3 m., 
set = 


A SENSE OF GUILT. The recent Television success. Drama by Andrew Rosenthal. 
3m., 5f.. 1 set. Books 6/-. 


also available: 

A VIEW hee & _ BRIDGE. Arthur BLACK CHIFFON. Moving and charming 
and moving a play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., ‘S 

acindeiiiees TO HIDE. First-class thriller 
by Leslie Sands. “This is a sha oo paca 
piece.”—Observer. 3 m., 4 f., 5/6 
THE CRUCIBLE. The wand ‘ome by 
Arthur Miller. 10 m., 10 f., single unit set. 


THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by 

Gerald Anstruther. Guaranteed to baffle 

audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., 

6 m., 2 sets. 4/- 

GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert M "s 

success. : ¢ver popular gay success. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/- 

10/- per copy and single copies can be read THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. Peter 

on approval. Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., 6 Pa 

SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP. 4 m., 3 f. 1 set. 3 sets. 

Kenneth Horne’s gay, unusual, comedy. 5/6 TWO DOZEN RED ti 

Leslie Sands. comedy Twy4 —_ the aa by 


BESIDE THE SEASIDE. 
3 m., 6f., 1 set. “Hilarious family comedy.” Horne. 2f., 3m 
—Daily Mail, Hull 3/6 QUEEN siisinete SLEPT cine 
BUS STOP. Comedy by ae? A warm- Comedy, 7 m., 6 f., 1 set. “A continuous 
hearted love story. a Shae 3f£., screa n.”-—Observer. 5/6 





Forthcoming releases include :— 


THE BRIDES OF MARCH. Farcical comedy by John Chapman. 
HORSES IN MIDSTREAM. Comedy by Andrew Rcwenthal. 

A PIECE OF SILVER. By N. C. Hunter 

Release dates to be announced. 





POSTAGE EXTRA 
* COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL * 


Also available: 


DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic THE MAN IN THE one A drama by 
drama by Barry Pheips. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. ee eee 

DEATH AND BROWN WINDSOR. Comedy- NDIFFERENT snereann. A family 
thriller by Michael Pertwee. 7 f.. 4 m., 1 set, Miplay of depth and quality by Peter Ustinow 

THIRD PERSON. An adult play by Andrew 4m.,1! 

~ gy yo ee erenree ae warm Farce by Leslie Sands. 4 m., 5 f. 

y. 3m set. 


The above six not yet printed but loan single MS. copies 
we pnd ha ap monies 


LARGE SELECTION OF ONE-ACT PLAYS AVAILABLE 
Free List of One-Act Titles sent on request 
Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (1/- post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 
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illustrated account of theatre through the 
ages. Each section ends with Things to Do and 
Useful Books. The grimness, vulgarity and 
brawling of the theatre in certain periods is 
overstated and the bibliography is unaccount- 
able, veering from John Bourne’s Teach Your- 
self Acting to Introduction to Tudor Drama by 
F. S. Boas. 

The book is spoilt by the marked eccen- 
tricity (I can think of no other word) which 
overhangs much of the incidental information 
and suggestions. Readers in theatreless areas 
are exhorted to write an account of the Young 
Vic! ‘Useful periodicals’ includes Theatre Note- 
book and Drama but not The Stage, Theatre 
World, or Encore. Further reading on the 
Commedia dell’arte includes Peter Slade’s 
Child Drama. The subject of amateur theatre 
produces one name only—The Village Theatre, 
Great Hucklow. Great Playwrights—Britain 
20th century—includes Harley Granville- 
Barker and Dorothy L. Sayers. Wot! No 
Pinter? CiirrorRD WILLIAMS 


Long Plays 

The Piccadilly Bushman }y Ray Lawler. 
Angus @& Robertson. 12s. 6d. (6 m., 3 f. 1 set) 
This play, like the writer’s Swmmer of the 
Seventeenth Doll, has a distinctly national 
flavour. Alec Ritchie returns to his native 
’ Australia after making good as an actor in 
England, and discovers that something ve 
unpleasant has happened to him since he left 
it as a young man. It is the not unfamiliar 
story of a marriage ruined by the success of 


one of the partners, but it is given interest by 
the detailed analysis of the two characters 
and the effect they have on one another. The 
real hero, however, is the casual, shambling, 
very Australian yarn-spinner, whose novel is 
about to be filmed, with Ritchie as the star. 
Around liim and the script there arises lively 


dissension, which leads to revelation of 
personality and an assessment of values. 
The other characters, too, are vividly drawn, 
and all contribute to the play’s attempt to 
show what it is like to be an Australian. It does 
this in crisp, telling dialogue, which has a 
rhythm of its own. 


The Wood of the Whispering 4) M. 7. 
Molloy. Progress House. 4s. 6d. (7 m., 3 £. 1 set). 
As an exhortation to young Irish men and 
women, whose villages are in danger of 
extinction, not to ‘go foreign’, this comedy 
would obviously make a strong impact on an 
Irish audience. But it has a wider appeal, for 
the propaganda is shrewdly tempered with 
wit and humour, some of it of a fairly broad 
variety, and there is a real searching into 
national characteristics. Its eloquent (if some- 
times over-literary) dialogue makes it rich in 
atmosphere, and it contains a number of 
notable characters, not the least being Sadic 
Tubridy, who, from lack of love, has retired 


into a silent brooding. She stands as a symbol 
as well as an individual. 


Leave it to the Doctor by Anne Daly. Pro- 
gress House. 4s. 6d. (4 m., 5 f. 2 sets). This is a 
pleasantly written Irish comedy, full of a 
quiet, natural humour. The plot concerns 
the doctor’s efforts to find a wife for the difficult 
old man, whose niece he wants to marry. Two 
women contend for the ition, one un- 
scrupulous, the other not. The situations are 
skilfully managed, but the story is really of 
little import, It is the characters who matter, 
and they are drawn with observation and 
insight. Nothing much appears to be happen- 
ing, but we realize, as the play progresses, that 
we are getting to know not only a great deal 
about the people concerned, but also about 
the life and atmosphere of the small town in 
which the action takes place. 

Bellamy, by Anthony Armstrong and: Arnold 
Ridley. French. 5s. (5 m., 4 f. 1 set). Sir George 
and Lady Caroline Wareham, in the lou of 
whose large country house near Tunbridge 
Wells, this comedy-farce takes place, vie with 
one another in vague eccentricity. Lack of 
money does not prevent them employing a 
butler of the old-fashioned kind. He is Bellamy, 
who was once on the stage, where he played— 
butlers. The son of the household brings his 
fiancée to stay, and she turns out to be Bellamy’s 
wife. They have never been divorced, and so 
nothing that cannot be smoothed out in the 
course of three acts obstructs their eventual 
reunion. There is a further triangular compli- 
cation between the daughter, a nefarious 
young man, who, as ‘something in the City’, 
is supposed to help father out of his financial 
troubles, and a visiting American, with whom 
she falls in love after he has accidentally shot 
her. The American, fortunately, is the son of 
a millionaire, and so all ends happily. 

Cut to a conventional pattern and caring 
nothing about coincidence, the plot is never- 
theless nimbly presented and the dialogue 
consistently amusing. For those who are tired 
of the reality of the kitchen sink, Beilamy 
provides agreeable entertainment. 

Lucky Venture, by Eric Jones-Evans. G. F. 
Wilson. 5s. (11 m., 3 f., extras. 1 set). The 
exploits of Tom Johnson, the smuggler of 
Hampshire, provide excellent dramatic mater- 
ial, and this play, set in 1803, makes good use 
of it. It combines a convincing period atmos- 
phere with the excitement of a modern 
whodunit, for we are invited to guess which 
of the characters is not only a French spy, 
but a murderer as well. Suffice it to say, it is not 
one of the smugglers. They remain the heroes 
to the end, and finally bring the criminal to 
justice. 

King of all Kings, by G. F. Myers. Epworth 
Press. 3s. 6d. (Minimum cast: 40 m., 4 f. 
Chorus of eight voices). This rewritten version 
of the well known Amor Christi, presenting the 
span of Christ’s life on earth and ending with 
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**DEANE’S”’ 
* 


NEW THREE-ACT PLAYS 
All One Set. 5/- net. Postage 4d. 


THE DANGER LINE 
Thriller by Stuart Ready (3m., 4w.) 


A MOMENT IN TIME 
Thriller by Janet Allen (4m., 2w.) 


PICKLE IN PARADISE 
Comedy-Farce by Sam Bate (3m., 5w.) 
THE MASK OF TRUTH 

Drama by Joan Harvey 
INHERITANCE 
Play by Margaret Gibbs (3m., 3w.) 
ALL WOMEN THREE-ACTS 


SOMEONE ELSE’S PRETTY TOYS 
Drama by Sam Bate (7w.) 


CASTLE ON THE MOOR 
Play by E. Verity and V. Arlett (9w.) 
NEW ALL WOMEN ONE-ACTS 

1/9 net. Postage 2d. 


OUR EMMIE 
Comedy by S. Davidson (Sw.) 


VENTURE ALL 
Play by P. Brooks (6w.) 
PORTRAIT OF THE LATE... 
Play by J. Foreman (8w.) 


PEACE AND QUIET 
Farce by J. Pattinson (7w.) 


THE CASE 
Play by F. Lyons (7w.) 
FIVE FREAKS A’FIDDLING 
Comedy by Stuart Ready (8w.) 
CRISIS 


Play by Ivory Brides 


MIXED CAST ONE-ACT 

PICTURE BU 

Play by J. Pattinson (2m., 3w.) 
WHEN FEATHERS FLY 

Comedy by E. Weale (6m., 4w.) 


BOYS WILL BE MEN 
Play by M. McLoughlin (2m., Sw.) 


the Resurrection, is a beautifully composed 

y, suitable for Christmas or Easter. The 
eclings of those connected with Jesus are 
sincerely presented in lyrical verse and 
rhythmic prose, while, in sharply contrasted 
dialogue, there is conveyed the attitude of the 
onlookers, as typified by two Jewish citizens. 
Excellent use is made throughout of the all- 
important chorus. Music plays a large part, 
and producers will be grateful for the notes 
regarding the choice of it, as also for those on 
settings, aghting and staging generally. The 
play also offers scope for a producer with ideas 
of his own. 


Short Plays 


The Understudy fy Alan Martin Harvey. 
French. 2s. (7 f.) At a rehearsal the Parkside 
Players wonder why Queen  Elizabeth’s 
speeches differ from the script. Then they 
hear that the actress playing the Queen has 
been in hospital all the time, and the explana- 
tion seems to be a supernatural one. 
Going Out is It? by Gwyn Clark. French. 2s. 
(6 m., 3 f.) Set near a pond in which a man 
has drowned himself. People come and go; 
he can hear them speak, but they cannot hear 
him. Finally he understands more about life 
than ever before. 
Enter a Queen by Michael Dines. French. 2s. 
(4 or 5 f.) A play for theatre in the round, In 
the second run through of a play in which 
the main character is Catherine Howard, was 
the part played by Catherine’s ghost, or by 
the actress who gave such a poor performance 
the first time? 
Queer Street by John Donald Keily. French. 2s. 
(3 m., 3 f.) A burglar’s daughter brings her 
new fiancé home. Consternation when he says 
he is a policeman. But it is revealed that he 
too is a burglar when a detective calls. 
Mrs. Hooper in the Round by L. du Garde 
Peach. French. 2s. A committee discusses, with 
interruptions and disagreements, how to spend 
a profit of £7, when a maid announces that 
the money has been stolen. Comedy for 7 f. 
on an open stage. 
Christmas and Mrs. Hooper by L. du Garde 
Peach. French. 2s. (8 f.) We meet Mrs. Hooper 
and her friends again. They discuss the carol 
singing, decide on Good King Wenceslas, and 
leave to sing it, with uncertain effect, as they 
o through the village. 

avern in the Town by E. D. P. Pether. 
French. 2s. (7 m., 3 f.) Set in a dingy bar. 
Amusing and realistic ‘pub talk’. 
The Two Turtles by 7. B. Morris. French. 2s. 
(4 m., 5 f.) At The Two Turtles on a Saturday 
evening. A wife is inside drinking with the 
lodger; the husband is outside vowing ven- 
geance. We see who is master when the 

ul wife appears. 

iaptly Ever \ er by Ronald Parr. Deane. 
Is. 9d. (6 f.) Cinderella, after 10 years of not 
very happy marriage, curses the Fairy God- 
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mother for her interference. 
is single again and has become the third ugly 
sister, and wakes to be glad she is still a 
princess. 
Love and Marriage 6y Ivory Brides. Deane. 
Is. 9d. (5 f.) A son and his Italian wife and baby 
live in the overcrowded house of his parents, 
and the daughter, unable to find rooms, must 
postpone her marriage. The ‘wife’ turns out 
not to be a wife at all, and the daughter’s 
roblem is solved. 

e Case by F. E. G. Lyons. Deane. Is. 9d. (7.f) 
A Nanny has sold valuables belonging to her 
employer to help the latter’s outcast daughter. 
The old nurse’s Will is burned, but the girl 
still gets the money as there is a duplicate at 
the Bank. 
The Sleeping Dogs by GC. E. Bollans. Deane. 
Is. 9d. (7 £.) Three nieces who have sponged 
on their aunt and callously neglected her, 
assemble for the reading of the Will, to find 
that the Aunt has left everything to her 
god-daughter. 
Boys Will be Men by Maurice McLoughlin. 
Deane. Is. 9d. (2 m., 5 f.) A rich man returns 
to the Home where he had lived as a child. It 
is refuge he is really seeking, not rest, and the 

lice soon trace him. 

Gentle Guardsmen by Peter Coke. 
French. 2s. (2 m., 11 f.) A rector decides to sit 
outside his country church until he collects 
enough money to tidy up the churchyard. A 
story of a miracle hrings swarms of people to 
the church and the money is quickly raised. 
Tomorrow by Alan Martin Harvey. French. 2s. 
(8 f.) Eacitement and intrigue in the office of 
a city magnate on a day when big deals are 
expected to iy ag wen through. The magnate does not 
appear—he been killed in a car crash. 
The Stable at Bethlehem by Trevor Rice and 
Colin Turner. Epworth. 1s. (Large cast.) Well- 
written Nativity play suitable for day and 
Sunday schools. 

He is Risen! by Trevor Rice and Colin Turner. 
Epworth. Is. (13 m., 2 f.) The disciples in the 
upper room argue about the report that Jesus 
has risen from the dead, when He appears 
before them. This and the play above are part 
of a sequence of plays, We Beheld His Glory. 
Sorrow into Joy by Dorothy Myring. Kenyon. 
2s. A play for Passiontide for 5 f. Set outside 
the house of the mother of John Mark. Tidings 
are brought of the arrest, death and resur- 
rection of Jesus. Written in ‘simple language. 
All Sir Garnet by Kay Macaulife. Kenyon. 2s. 
(5 £., 20th century with flash back to 19th). 
A young woman is secretly married to a 
soldier serving under Sir Garnet Wolsey. When 
she hears he has been killed she rushes out and 
is drowned in the river. 


Collections 


Plays of the Year edited by 7. C. Trewin. Elek. 
18s. Contains Double Yolk (By Accident and With 
Intent) by Hugh and Margaret Williams; 
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Why not Write a 


Documentary Play ? 


LUCILLE SPALDING, ALISON GRAHAM- 
CAMPBELL and HELEN ANDERSON 


The authors of this useful book are respec- 
tively the former Social Studies Adviser, 
the Drama Adviser and the Music Adviser 
to the National Union of Townswomen’s 
Guilds, and each of them writes on her own 
particular speciality. Together the articles 
form an extremely practical essay on the 
art of constructing a documentary play. As 
an example of a documentary play, the 
complete text of Miss Marion Jay’s Pleasure 
or Pain in Education (ULP 4/6) is included. 
This book will be invaluable to all adult 
amateur dramatic groups who are interested 
in social studies. 

“Provides expert advice, and one full 
length example for dramatic and study 
groups.”’ Books of the Month. 8/6 net 


Order from your Bookseller 
University of London Press Ltd 





EVANS PLAYS 


now released 


THE WOODCARVER 
4m., 4f. 6s. Morris Brown 


NAKED ISLAND 
8m. 6s. Russell Braddon 


IN SEARCH OF 
HAPPINESS 
9m., 5f. 6s. Viktor Rozov 


Postage 5d. extra, cash with order 


Single reading copies on 10 days’ loan 
Is. each title, cash with order. 


MONTAGUE House, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.C.1 








West End Musical now published and 
released : 


EXPRESSO BONGO 


Mankowitz, More, Heneker & Norman 
14m., 8f., extras. 6s. 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 


A play with music (optional) 
C. E. Webber 
8m., 5f., extras. 6s. 


Another play with music 


MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT 


Lesser, Dearlove & Whitby 
4m., 5f. 6s. 





MONTAGUE House, RusseLt SQUARE, 








“THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE”’ 
3 m., 7 w. (or 4.m., 6 w.) and 2 non-speaking 
3 Acts. Si Set. 


extras. 
BY WILFRED Y AND 
CLIVE GORDON 


Other 3-Act plays with single sets: 


“ONE OF THOSE DAYS” 
Comedy/Farce, 3 m., 6 w. New Printing. 
BY KENT RICHARDS 
“STRICTLY BUSINESS’’ 
Comedy, 3 m., 5 w. (and 2 extras, m. or f.) 
BY ROSEMARY WEST 
“TEN GREEN BOTTLES” 
Farce, 2 m., 7 w. & 3 m., 6w.) 
Y ROSEMARY WEST 
To be released shortly: 


“THE JANUS CASE” 
Gripping new spy thriller, 3 m., 6 w. (or 
2m., 7 w.) 
BY HOWARD KING 


Also warranted successes by Wilfred Massey 
(35,000 perfs.). Author of “Such Things Happen” 








Siwan by Saunders Lewis, translated from the 
the Welsh by Emyr Humphreys; A Clean Kill 
by Michael Gilbert; The Amorous Prawn by 
Anthony Kimmins; Creditors by Strindberg, 
translated by Elizabeth Sprigge. 
The Best One.Act Plays of 1958-59, 
selected by Hugh Miller. Harrap. 15s. Contains: 
The Tricolour Suite by Peter S. Preston; Lorna 
by Helena Jones; Fool’s Errand by Margaret 
Wood; The Godsend by Nina Warner Hooke; 
Telltale Heart by David Sheliand; The Road to 
Ruin by Ronald Mitchell; Old Verity by Joe 
Corrie; Lunch Hour by John Mortimer; Life of 
Hercules by Thomas Cruden. 
Ghelderode: Seven Plays. Introduced by 
George Hauger. MacGibbon & Kee. 18s. Contains: 
The Women at the Tomb; Barabbas; Three Actors 
and their Drama; Pantagleize; The Blind Man; 
The Chronicles of Hell ; Lord Halewyn. 
New Plays Quarterly No. 53. Edited by 
John Bourne. Evans. {1 p.a. Plays available 
separately. Contents include a fourth article 
by Dame Flora Robson, one on Theatre in 
the Round (“What About the Audience’) by 
Nora Ratcliff, and the following pla 
Act: The Caliph’s Minstrel by Constance Cox, 
a comedy for Theatre in the Round based on 
a story from The Arabian Nights. As Moths Unto 
the Lamp by Alan S. Watts, showing Florence 
Nightingale at Scutari; Three-Act: The 
oodcarver by Morris Brown. A man who all 
his life has made conventional holy figures is 
asked to carve an original figure of Christ. He 
produces a terrible and inspired piece of work, 
which at first dismays those who see it. Then 
the truth and power of the carving make their 


impact. 


Books Received 


Bibliothéques et Musées des Arts du 
Spectacle dans le Monde. Edited by André 
Veinstein in collaboration with Rosamond Gilder, 
George Fr and Paul Myers. Centre National 
de la Ree Scientifique, Paris. 58 NF. This 
volume, Performing Arts Collections: An Inter- 
national Handbook, has been published under 
the auspices of the International Federation 
of Libraries and Museums of the International 
Federation of Library Associations. It com- 
prises information submitted by over 300 
private and public Collections and Libraries, 
and based on a questionnaire which M. Vein- 
stein edited and distributed to national centres 
and correspondents. The information supplied 
and carefully collated will be of very great 
help to all students of the theatre. 
Stage Planning 1961 (4th Edition). Basic 
planning requirements of stage and auditorium 
are explained and an ingenious solution sug- 
ted for a multi-pu stage in a small hall. 
ees from the Strand Electric & Engineering 
Co. Ltd., 29 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
International tre Annual 5. £d. 
Harold Hobson. Calder. 15s. This year the Annual 
comes as a glossy paper back and is good value 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word, Minimum 20 words) 
Corrs at FOR ROMAN PLAYS. rato mer set 
eae at og ame Apply: Christopher Stephens, 


— ees 72 in. yom 3/9 yard, ss age he for 
flats. Bleached calico, in. hes iy eit 
for ee exes Benficid’s + ag 3 Villiers 














STAGE CURTAINS for hire. 22 Orford Road 
Walthamstow. Coppermill 1598. 





CLAssic GUITAR. .* we ~ ae 
lessons in Birrningham. Telephone Selly 2326 


op ong aaker tee OF DRAMA WANTED.—1919: 
: Dee. 1925: July. 1926: March, April. 
1996. | Sameer Autumn. 1948: Summer. Write Drama, 


9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 

PRESERVE YOUR COPIES OF DRAMA by using 
Easibind, a self-binding device which holds 12 copies 

Price 11/-, plus 1/6 postage. Apply Drama. 











(Leca! Centre for the Guildhall School 
of Music and Drama, London) 


Under the ree paroneee 
SIR DONALD B.E HEDLEY 
GOODALL; 


 SOFAER: ‘MARGARET 


A: NBRADAG 
HALSTAN; JACK LYNN (of the Pasadena Play- 
house, U.S.A.) 


INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
T OF ACTING 
TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove, 3 Sussex 
Telephone: Hove 33587 








WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
BRETTON HALL - 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
A three-year course of initial training for men and 
women wishing to make their particular contribut'c 
to a school through the teaching of Drama, is held at 
Bretton Hall—new sessions commence in September. 
Students will be prepared for work in secondary 
schools and will offer as main studies, English, 
Drama and Movement Education. They will also be 
sapeated 0 bine past th See pinanal toning pootiees 
College. For the session commencing Sep- 
tt co 1961 there are vacancies for men only. 
Inquiries should be sent to: 
The Principal, Bretton Hall, West Bretton, 
Wakefield 








RONALD DUNCAN 


Plays now available for Repertory 
and amateur production 


THE CATALYST 
(1 m., 2, | set) 


THE DEATH OF SATAN 
DON JUAN 


ABELARD AND HELOISE 
(i m., 1 £., 1 set) 


STRATTON 


Adaptations: 
THE APOLLO DE BELLAC 
(GIRAUDOUX) 


All enquiries to:— 
MISS RANDALL, 
MARY HARRIS AGENCY, 
81 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.! 

















for money. Besides the section “Theatre in the 
World’, it contains one on the Bristol Old 
Vic and the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
and a third ‘Is the Left going in the Right 
Direction’ based on the proposition that as the 
world becomes politically more Right the 
best work in the theatre comes from the Left. 
Theatre World Annual No. 11. Ed. Frances 
Stephens. Barrie @ Rockliff. 27s. 6d. A profusely 
illustrated and invaluable record of the year 
June 1959-May 1960. 
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PETER BLACKMORE S$ latest comedy 


MOCK ORANGE 


will be, or has been performed under 
the title 


HAPPY THE BRIDE 


at 
Wimbledon, Worthing, Bolton, Hastings, 
Eastbourne, Bexhill, Brighton, Buxton, 
Guernsey, Folkestone, Westcliff 
and Butlins Holiday Camps. 





Amateur enquiries to the publishers: 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD., 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
All other enquiries to:— 
MARGERY VOSPER LTD., 


53a Shaftesbury Av., London, W.1 

















BLACKPOOL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
AND SCHOOL OF ART 


Principal: E. SHerHerp, M.A.., 
B.Sc.Hons.{(Manc.), LL.B.(Lond.), 
Barrister-at-law. ~ 


FULL-TIME COURSE 
in Drama & Speech Training 


The course, of two years’ duration, 
will commence on 11th September, 1961, 
leading to various examinations. 


Subjects will include Acting, Make- 
up, Voice Production, Scenic Design, 
Stage Management, Costume Design 
and Making, Microphone Technique, 
Play-Production, etc. 


Full particulars of the syllabus can be 


obtained from the Principal at the 
College, Palatine Road, Blackpool. 





THE 


BRIGHTON SCHOOL 
MUSIC ... DRAMA 


PRINCIPALS : 
OLIVE VON DER HEYDE 
L. CHARTERIS COFFIN 





FULL AND PART TIME 
TRAINING FOR TEACHING 
OR STAGE 





PRIVATE LESSONS AND CLASSES 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 





Syllabus from The Secretary: 
90 MONTPELIER ROAD, 
BRIGHTON, 1 
PHONE: 23766 

















The Birmingham School 


of Speech Training 
and Dramatic &rt 





TRAINING for the STAGE 
and for 


TEACHING SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 





Additional activities: Adult Evening Courses, The 
Apex Theatre Club, Apex Children’s Theatre, 
Apex Choral Speaking Group, Travelling Theatre 
Group, Lecture-Recitals, and Demonstration 
Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 


Prospectus from the Secretary, 
45 CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON 
BIRMINGHAM, 15. 
Tel.: EDGbaston 3424 
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THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 
(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 





Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen Exvizazsets Tue Queen Mortuer 


Henry Havercar Director : 

M.A. (Oxon.), B.Mus., Hon.D. Mus. Com CHanpier 
(Edin.}, Hon. R.A.M. 

Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Aaines Producti 
Speaking. - Mime, Diction, Phonetics, V: and Choral 


I isati F ing, 
nacdeiion "tae ion, . Fencing Dancing, 
rucion, Property make etc, 


ioe tas special course for 
which includes — on P 
History of Drama an 


rr 
eudents ofthe Col 
Dramatic 


The Citizens’ Fone ¢ gives valuable professional help. 
Teacher students are given go of teaching under 
supervision in their Third On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this be way students may be presented for 
the following awards 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 
The session ‘consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks 





| Ppseupiats and puetintnor tens Sek BMoreteen, 


. Secretary, St. George's Place, ‘“Hasgow, C.2 
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BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


BE act ae ota 


ee Se MIDiand hry 


Patrons: 
Lapy BENNETT 
Cecity Byrne 
ocean M.C. ? 





MILE 
fe alll mee P.R.A.M. 
AUL 
MARGARET HALSTAN 


Alexandra Theat have been engaged at the 
Theatre, Birmingham; 

Festival; Midland Theatre Co., 

Arena Thestee: R Theatres at Bireuing: 


ham, Sheffield, Mi eee 
Manchester, ildford, York Chel m, 
Little Theatre, ng “—y 


Patricia Cont Y Cheanal 
trnized and placed by this School. 
Students are also “on call” to many Midland 
Theatres. 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Rehearsal Rooms, Small Theatre, Workshop, 
Properties, Costumes, Extensive Library. 


Principal: MARY RICHARDS 








GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
AND DRAMA 
(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
Victoria Embankment, London, E.C.4. 


Principal: 
Gordon Thorne, M.A., Mus.B. (Cantab.), F.it.C.0. 
General Curriculum Courses are 











operas. 

School Prospectus which gives details of 
all courses, oop ar may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Eric H. . Day, M.A. (Camtab.), Hon. 





NORTHERN SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, MANCHESTER 


Founded 1920 


Incorporated 1943 


Principal: 
MISS IDA CARROLL 


Curriculum includes full 
and part-time training in 


Speech and Drama 
for Stage Performance 
and for Teaching 


Students who complete successfully the 
full-time course of training are recognised 
as Qualified Teachers for salary purposes 


Syllabus from the Secretary: 


91 OXFORD ROAD, 
MANCHESTER, 1. 











NORTHERN SCHOOL 
SPEECH «> DRAMA 


Principal: MARGOT B. REEVES 


TRAINING COURSES 


FOR TEACHING OR THE 
STAGE 


Auditions for full time Acting and Teach- 




















THK BOSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEEKCH ARD DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


Three-Year Specialist 
Teachers’ Course 
including 
Stage Course 
* 


One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 





**‘THE DARK HOURS” 
by Don Marquis 
AT THE SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE, LONDON 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 13th, 14th and 15th July at 7.30 p.m. 
Party Rates for Clubs, Dramatic Societies, etc. 
(L.C.C. Schools’ Matinée on Thursday, 13th July at 2.30 p.m.) 
Friday and Saturday, 14th and 15th July at 2.30 p.m. 
Much reduced Party Rates for Schools, Church Groups, Clubs, Dramatic Societies, etc. 
Stalls: 15/—, 12/6, 10/6, 7/6, 5/- 
Dress Circle: 15/-, 12/6, 10/6 


TICKETS or PROSPECTUS of Courses from the Registrar, Lamorbey Park, Sidcup Kent 
(FOOtscray 3024) 





The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 


12 nanetdehal Sine, (London) Lid. Telephone: WEStern 0163. 


pamone Sues ant Peso: Maurice Codner, a.p.s.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.V.0., LL.D., R.1., R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, o : Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E., HON. LL.D.; Dame Flora Robson, D.B.E, 
C.B.£., HON, > " urrr.: Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, M.A., LiTT.;: W. Macqueen Pope. 
SPEECH AND VOICE PRODUCTION 
TRAINING FOR REPERTORY IN STAGE TECHNIQUE, EVENING CLASSES 
PRIVATE LESSONS IN THEATRE TECHNIQUE, MIME, PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
BIBLE READING, ENGLISH FOR FOREIGH STUDENTS, PIANO AND SINGING, 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 90 Provincial Centres) 














CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Oramatic Art, inc.) 


EMBASSY THEATRE, SWISS COTTAGE 
N.W.3. 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 





Presidenc: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER. GBE 


Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN, ©.3.£., Hon. F.C.S.T. 





(}) »+ Boomer Course of Training for Teachers 
ag mage nage agony Brace 
pare oS Sey of Education 
as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 
(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 


(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 


Prospectus from the Registrar 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
9 & 10 Fitzroy Square, W.!. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT 





in Amateur Drama 


DRAMA BOARD Exar ia ionenes orediers: nation, provides supple 
ticedy exper 

















WEBBER - DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal GEORGE M. ROSSITER, T.D. 








FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Lady Barnett OnBe Fairbanks, 
2 Gwen Firangcon-Davies oe D.F.C. 
erence Ractigan, john G 
Miss Margaret Rutherford .Mrs. C. Peache 
sun O'Brien, Esq. 
Neville Swi ei Redgrave, 
«.B.E.. br ae + wl "Ch. E. 
Sir Donald Wolfit, Donald Sinden, Esq. 
C.B.E. Mrs. Vernon Tate 
Michael Dennison, Esq. Miss Dulcie Gray 
Leurence Harvey 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


GLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, $.W.7 


(FREemantie 2958) 








President: 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 


SIR THOMAS ARMSTRONG 
M.A.. D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 
MYERS POGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 




















THE NEW 


FURSE 


"PRIMARY" SPOTLIGHTS 


SS 25 — 250/500 wart SS 26 — 250/500 watt 
fresnel spotlight with plano convex spotlight 
sot edged beam be- with sharp edged beam 
tween 10° and 45° between |1° and 40°. 


£4.15.0 5.5.0 





Full details of these first quality spotlights are given 
in Leaflet W6/3, which will be gladly sent on request. 
W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 


Stage Lighting and Engineering Specialists 
TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213-9) NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON, 22 ALIE STREET, ALDGATE, E.! 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 





ALSO GLASGOW DISTRIBUTORS 








PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.! and 
PRINTED SY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD. THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS 
HODDESDON, HERTS 
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